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FUL-VUE BIFOCALS 


will stop that annoyance 


F YOU have found bifocal glasses 

“hard to get used to,” you'll ap- 
preciate these new Ful-Vue Bifocals. 
They are altogether different. The 
widest part of the reading portion is 
at the top, and the top is flattened. 
You get more vision where it is most 
needed. And that annoying blur or 
“jump” —so common to most bifocals 
—is eliminated. 


See the difference! 





Old-style New FUL-VUE 
bifocals BIFOCALS 


Don’t neglect your eyes. Seek the 
best professional service in your com- 
munity. Anything less may be 
“skimping,” and your eyes deserve 
the best. Don’t skimp on eyesight. 

For helpful suggestions, see our 
booklet, ‘What You Should Know 
About Your Glasses.” It will be sent 
without charge when you mail us 
the coupon. 


American Optica, Company, Southbridge, Mass. 








AMERICAN OPTICAL Co., 

Dept. R-7, Southbridge, Mass, 
Without charge or obligation, please send me the 
booklet, “*What You Should Know About Your 
Glasses.” 
Name 





Address. 





City. State. 
The name of the man who fits my glasses is 
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RITANNICA owners tell 

us that the Britannica is 
the best investment they ever 
made. Using the Britannica 
daily, they are convinced that 
this is so. 


Not only in entertainment 
and in practical usefulness, 
but often in actual “dollars 
and cents”? value, the Britan- 
nica pays for itself over and 
over again. 


Every time the Britannica 
is consulted, it offers author- 
itative information—and un- 
less you are informed, these 
days, you are handicapped. 


Do your children ask 
questions, too? 


A mother says she realizes 
her helplessness and inade- 
quacy as a parent most of all 
when her child asks her ques- 
tions about school work. “I 
ought to be able to help but I 
can’t,” themothersays.‘‘ There 
is no reference library near our 
home—and besides, very often, 
it isn’t possible to rush off to 
the library whenever a ques- 
tion needs to be answered. 


“TI am buying the Britan- 
nica because it seems the only 
way to meet what is to me a 
difficult and embarrassing sit- 
uation.” The Britannica, for 
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this woman and her child, has 
been an investment of no un- 
certain advantage. 


It will help you in 
many unexpected 
ways 


Other owners tell similar 
stories: How a camping party 
was equipped under the advice 
of the Britannica; how a law- 
yer won his case because of 
certain data quickly found in 
the Britannica; how inexperi- 
enced settlers in the Carolin- 
ian hills made themselves 
comfortable by first consulting 
the Britannica. 


In these and thousands of 
other instances people write us 
that the Britannica is the best 
investment they ever made. 


The range of the Britan- 
nica’s usefulness to men, wom- 
en and children is limitless. 
No subject under the sun is 
neglected by the 3,500 au- 
thorities who contributed. 


How to use your 


credit profitably—$5 
downand *5a month 


If it is not convenient for you 
to pay cash in full for the 
books, why not use your credit 
and take advantage of the 


Why owners of the 





BRITANNICA say: 


“It’s the best 
investment I’ve ever made!” 


installment plan of buying? 
There is never a better time to 
buy the Britannica than now. 


Considering its size and 
authority and the beauty of 
its text and illustration, the 
Britannica is the least expen- 
sive encyclopaedia you can 
buy. How long, however, con- 
ditions will permit us to main- 
tain this low price is a difficult 
question. No one knows. 


Consequently we advise you 
to buy immediately—under 
the easy payment plan if you 
wish—which allows youalegit- 
imate use of your credit. As 
little as $5 down brings the set 
to you, and $5 a month overa 
short period enables you to 
have the immediate use of this 
highly useful set of books. 


Send the coupon today. A 
booklet by return mail gives 
you complete details of the 
Britannica, the easy thrift 
plan and the Iow prices. 





Richard M. Baker, Kent, Conn. 


“It is the best investment in books 
I ever made. A public library in the 
home, and a lifetime of reading with 
pleasure and achievement combined.” 


Frank Oberst, Forestdale, N. Y. 

“I believe this to be the most prof- 
itable investment any home could 
make.”’ 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 


“One of the first things we must 
have for ourselves as well as our chil- 
dren is some kind of general reference 
library, and I find that the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica fills this need ad- 
mirably.”’ 


Send For Free 
Booklet 


Learn more about the new Bri- 
tannica today. Fill out the cou- 
pon and drop it in the mail. We 
will send you by return mail a 
large booklet free, rich in color 
plates, maps and sample pages, 
and containing a full description 
of the 24 volumes of the Britan- 
nica, its 3,500 contributors, the 
15,000 illustrations, many in 
color, and its 500 maps. You will 
learn about the low prices. Mail 
the coupon now. No obligation. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


i 
; 


Name 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 
342 Madison Ave., New York City 

Please send me, by return mail, without obligation, 
your new illustrated booklet with color plates and maps 
from the latest Britannica, together with low price offer 
representing a saving of many dollars. 


2-R.R.-D-1 








Address................- 


SEND FOR FREE NEW BOOKLET TODAY (I 








Confidence — and Cash 


“The N.I. A. training has taught 
e how to write a good news story. 
and why it should be written that 
way. By applying this knowledge 
I was enabled, before quite com- 
pleting the course, to sell a feature 
story to Screenland Magazine for 
$50. That resulted in an immediate 
assignment to do another for the 
same magazine. I am now doing 















story published. Previous to 
enrolling in the N. I. A. I had never 
written a line for publication nor 
seriously expected to do so.’’ Gene 
E. Levant, 2600 Wilshire Blvd., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


How do jyou KNOW 
you can’t WRITE? 


Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the least 
bit of training, under competent guidance ? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so 
easy to do, waiting for the day to come 
some time when you will awaken, all of a 
sudden, to the discovery, “I am a writer”? 

If the latter course is the one of your 
choosing, you probably never will write. 
Lawyers must be law clerks. Doctors must 
be internes. Engineers must be drafts- 
men. We all know that, in our times, the 
egg does come before the chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer 
until he (or she) has been writing for some 
time. That is why so many authors and 
writers spring up out of the newspaper busi- 
ness. The day-to-day necessity of writing— 
of gathering material about which to write— 
develops their talent, their insight, their 
background and their confidence as nothing 
else could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of 
America bases its writing instruction on 
Journalism—continuous writing—the training 
that has produced so many successful authors. 


Learn to write by writing 


EWSPAPER Institute training is based 

on the New York Copy-Desk Method. 
It starts and keeps you writing in your own 
home, on your own time. Week by week you 
receive actual assignments, just as if you 
were right at work on a great metropolitan 
daily. Your writing is individually corrected 
and constructively criticized. A group of 
men with 182 years of newspaper experience 
behind them are responsible for this instruc- 
tion. Under such sympathetic guidance, you 
will find that (instead of vainly trying to 
copy someone else’s writing tricks) you are 
rapidly developing your own distinctive, self- 
flavored style—undergoing an experience that 
has a thrill to it and which at the same time 
develops in you the power to make your feel- 
ings articulate. 

Many people who should be writing become 
awestruck by fabulous stories about million- 
aire authors and therefore give little thought 
to the $25, $50 and $100 or more that can 
often be earned for material that takes little 
time to write—stories, articles on business, 
fads, travels, sports, recipes, etc. — things 
that can easily be turned out in leisure hours, 
and often on the impulse of the moment. 


How you start 


We have prepared a unique Writing Apti- 
tude Test. This tells you whether you pos- 
sess the fundamental qualities necessary to 
successful writing—acute observation, dra- 
matic instinct, creative imagination, etc. You'll 
enjoy taking this test. The coupon will bring 
it without obligation. Newspaper Institute 
of America, 1776 Broadway, New York. 














| Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York | 
| Send me, without cost or obligation, your | 
] Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- | 
| tion about writing for profit as promised in 
the Review of Reviews—October. | 
Yur. | 
| Mrs. | 
1 Miss | 
| (All “correspondence confidential. No salesmen I 
633362 will call on you.) | 
tin reciente nitauunniniel 
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Beveridge of Indiana 


Beveridge and the Progressive 
Era, by Claude G. Bowers. Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 610 pp. $5. 


C LAUDE Bowers, who wrote the impres- 
sive “Tragic Era”, has risen to great 
heights in his account of the Progressive 
Era, as exemplified in the life of the 
late Albert J. Beveridge, United States 
Senator from Indiana. Beveridge grew 
up in the character-forming environ- 
ment of mid-western farm life, forced 
his way through De Pauw University 
with extraordinary oratorical honors; 
became a leading lawyer of Indianapolis; 
and won his Senatorial seat at thirty-six. 

The Senator played an important part 
in social reform movements, and in the 
great Progressive campaign of 1912 
(which met with glorious defeat). In 
1914 he visited Germany, France, and 
England in wartime; and his articles 
and book—based on the celebrities and 
battle fronts he encountered—are con- 
sidered the finest contemporaneous war 
studies produced during Armageddon. 

He was opposed to America’s entry 
into the World War while there was yet 
time, but loyally supported proceedings 
once the fatal step was taken. Funda- 
mentally a Hamiltonian nationalist (as 
regards both internal and foreign affairs) 
he made a strong fight against the 
League of Nations—not with the hedg- 
ing of a Lodge, but fairly and openly. 
He had been an ardent expansionist in 
the Spanish War period. 

Born in 1862, Albert Beveridge passed 
away in 1927. Perhaps the most lasting 
achievement of this truly great Amer- 
ican is his profound life of John Marshall, 
first Chief Justice of the United States. 
He had been a consistent friend of and 
contributor to the REvIEw or REVIEWS. 
Mr. Bowers has an admirably clear and 
fair-minded approach to all things. He 
deserves sincere congratulations from his 
reading public. 


Economics for Today 


A New Deal, by Stuart Chase, 
Macmillan, 252 pp. $2. 


TUART CuasE in “A New Deal” first re- 
views the old economic deals. He 
points how right. was the laisser-faire 
policy when the world was breaking the 
shackles of feudalism, and individual 
initiative needed to be encouraged to 
populate the virgin lands. He recounts 
haw the policy of laisser-faire held 
through the early stages of the industrial 
revolution, when virgin lands were still 
plentiful and unemployment maladjust- 
ment could be simply solved by packing 
up and moving on. But as industrialism 
and specialization increased and new 
lands_ decreased, laisser-faire broke. 
First, the Reform Laws to protect the 
workers was the entering wedge. Then 
came regulation of the entrepreneurs— 
sometimes by the government, sometimes 
by the capitalists themselves. So that 
to-day laisser-faire is but a household 
god of our pioneer ancestors at whose 
shrine some of us still chant the hymn 
“Keep the Government out of Business.” 
Mr. Chase now enters the sure ground 
of growing collectivism. He points that 
the least collectivized occupations are 
suffering most in the present depression; 
that the depression is a symbol of the 
break of an old economic system and the 
crying call for a new one—a new deal. 

To Mr. Chase this new deal is charac- 
terized by the word “scientificos”—a 
growing proportion of the population be- 
coming academically familiar with the 
past and inspirationally imbued with the 
future. Such thinkers would have three 
initial objectives: “1. A managed cur- 
rency; 2. The drastic redistribution of the 
national income; 3. A huge program of 
public works. 

“The first would tend to keep prices in 
line with the technical arts. The second 
and third would shift private savings into 
public investment.” 

Mr. Chase has many sound economic 
ideas for the behavior of our two great 
implements—money and machines. He 
gives us a hint of the occult mysticism 
of gold lying in subterranean vaults at 
Wall and Nassau. He shows harm in the 
overinvestment in machines, prompted by 
excessive capitalistic concentration, too 
rapidly promoting technological obso- 
lescence. He glimpses the advantages of 
approaching static population, improved 
consumptive digestion, controled produc- 
tion, and technological supervision—for 
a common higher standing of living. 

Truly Stuart Chase has digested 
Keynes, Salter, and all other liberal 
sociologically-conscious economists, and 
offered us a meaty bit to chew upon. 

Continued on page 6 
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INFERIORITY 
COMPLEX 


A true story of a man-who found that self-confidence 





is not a matter of education or luck 


E WAS GOOD in his job. No 

one denied that. But he felt 
inferior to his associates. Most of 
them were college men. He envied 
them the mysterious thing called 
“background.” 


Today he happens to be one of 
the principals of the business. But 
more important, he has lost his in- 
feriority complex. Instead of en- 
vying his once better informed as- 
sociates he is their equal. 


His case is by no means unusual, 
He is one of the many who have 
learned the simple secret that good 
reading opens the gateway of the 
mind and offers a broader view of 
life. It is this broader view that 
inspires self-confidence. In one 
word it’s culture. 


There are thousands of men to- 
day who lack a classical knowledge 
and who don’t know where to turn 
for it. The cold stone front of a 
public library suggests groping 
among thousands of books. “What 
are the really great books?” they 
ask. 

The question has been wonder- 
fully answered by America’s great- 
est educator, Dr. Eliot, forty years 
president of Harvard. He made 
it a vital part of his great life 
work to assemble in one set the 


really worthwhile writings. These 
books place you on an equal foot- 
ing with the best educated of your 
associates. These books are what 
people mean by a “literary back- 
ground.” 


DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 
The Harvard Classics 


The new edition of the Harvard 
Classics is undoubtedly the great- 
est book value of our times. Beau- 
tifully bound and printed, magnifi- 
cently illustrated, this set matches 
the finest set in private libraries. 
Yet the cost is amazingly low. In 
fact, less than you pay for popu- 
lar fiction. 


THIS FAMOUS LITTLE BOOK 
IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING! 


FIFTEEN MINUTES A DAY always 
finds a cordial welcome on library tables. 
Thousands of modern people have read 
it from cover to cover with absorbing 
interest. It gives Dr. Eliot’s own plan 
of reading. It is packed with helpful, 
practical information. Among its price- 
less features is the story of how Dr. 
Eliot came to compile the greatest library 
of all time. You really can’t afford to 
miss this little gem of literature, espe- 
cially in these times when good taste and 
culture are at such a premium. The book 
is FREE! You'll receive it at once after 
you fill out and mail this coupon. 


Miss 





Mr. 
NAME <Mrs......- 


MOOI ies Sevens 


P. F. COLLIER & SON DIST. CORP. 224-HM 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 

By mail, free, send me the booklet that tells all about the new 
Home Library edition of Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books 
(The Harvard Classics) and contains Dr. Eliot’s own statement 
of how he came to select the greatest library of all time. 
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IGHT now fs the time to start your plans for the 


future, to find out what lies ahead in business, 
love, marriage, home or public life, for you, your rela- 
tives and friends, And right now, as if timed to the 
minute, by the mystic arts it discusses, comes a great 
encyclopedia combining in one volume the entire field 


of the occult sciences, which men have been studying 
for over 4,000 years in their efforts to peer into the 

ture. . * 
ee Veritable Encyclopedia 
of the Occult Sciences 


You may have heard of Astrology, or Physiognomy, 
or Palmistry, or the power to judge character or pre- 
dict the future by Cards or Dreams or Handwriting. 
You may have laughed and decided that these were 
just ‘‘stunts’’ for amusement 


Sapleinss— in idle hours. But scores 
" of America’s most successful 
Astrology people spend thousands of 
ae ac ora dollars yearly consulting As- 
andwritin trologers, Palmists, Seers, 
F fair od Numerologists, etc., ete. All 
aras their knowledge becomes yours 
Spiritism when you study THE aa 
H OF FATE AND FORTUNE. 
Chiromancy 
is Thousands of really ime 
Palmistry portant men, serious thinkers, 
Typology have studied the occult scie 
i ences. More than 20,000 
A books have been mabe on 
the different branches of oc- 
Coffee Grounds cult octane, ¥ enti _ 
these books had to be boug: 
Alchemy pose wat sometimes at high 
Dreams prices. THE BOOK, oF 
FATE AND FORTU! n- 
Omens cludes the cream of all these 
Oracles volumes. Each subject is 
Onomancy clearly presented, easy to un- 
: f derstand, illustrated with 
Witchcraft charts, tables, diagrams, etc., 


Flower Lan uage showing how to check and re- 
9 ad 6 check your fate and fortune 


Numbers from every angle. Get it to- 
Magnetism day. See what is ahead for 
Luck you. You will find it excit- 


ing, entertaining, valuable— 
worth many times its cost. 


Wo 
sonnet 


Ete., ete. 





TWENTY BOOKS 
IN ONE 








$30.00 
WORTH OF 
BOOKS 
COMBINED IN 
ONE VOLUME 
FOR ONLY 


‘2.49 


POSTPAID 
ee Ee SE SS SE ee ee ee ee ee ee 
ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., 
4 West {6th Street, New York City. 
Please send prepaid a copy of 
The Book of Fate and Fortune 
I will ‘remit $2.49 or return the book to you within 
5 days of its receipt. 
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In War Days 


The Nation at War, by General 
Peyton C. March. Doubleday, 
Doran, 407 pp. $3. 


wet MEMORIES, for most of us, are 
painful. But the written memoirs of 
a warrior are almost always interesting. 
Witness General Peyton C. March’s “The 
Nation at War” as an example. Here the 
interest derives from the fact that an in- 
sider—the General became Chief of Staff 
early in 1918—is giving his picture of 
the way the whole nation, not only its 
armed forces, met the problems of war- 
time and warfare. It is a personal story 
of largely impersonal things. 

General Pershing, when he wrote his 
story of the World War, made no bones 
of the fact that he could find fault with 
the methods and ability of his French 
superior, Marshal Foch. This new book 
defends the Frenchman and accuses the 
American of “profound ignorance of the 
French military policy.” The section of 
the book in which the two men are 
appraised will probably be the most 
avidly read portion of General March’s 
story. 

The author’s faith in the draft is abid- 
ing. “In a major war, the ideas of the 
individual must always be completely 
subordinated to the common good.” 
Congress, however, balked at the idea 
of making soldiering compulsory and 
there was no little difficulty before the 
necessary Congressional approval was 
given the Draft Act of 1917. Once passed, 
it was apparent that the will of the elec- 
torate had not been understood in Wash- 
ington: of the first ten million men 
drafted into service, fewer than a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand evaded the call. 

General March is enthusiastic about 
the whole-hearted way in which the na- 
tion threw its support to the govern- 
ment. One example was the tremendous 
task accomplished by the War Industries 
Board. His chapters on _ industrial 
mobilization and demobilization are a 
fine summary of a great task in which 
the whole country took part. 

Throughout “The Nation at War” it 
is the personal viewpoint that makes the 
book noteworthy. Especially good are 
the chapters giving the author’s version 
of the establishment of a tremendous 
transport medium and the work it did; 
of the overseas work of the American 
Expeditionary Forces; and those in which 
Woodrow Wilson and Newton D. Baker 
are viewed by a wartime General. 


Briefer Comment 


@ e@ <A. G. Ketter, Professor of the 
Science of Society at Yale, has written 
“Man’s Rough Road” (Stokes-Yale Uni- 
versity Press, $3). It is the story of the 
road men have traveled since the be- 
ginning, and gives a picture of the way 
in which puzzled mankind has groped 
forward, surmounting barriers to pro- 
gress. Out of the need for progress have 
Continued on page 8 





What is Henry Ford’s real réle 
in Modern Business? 
What are the Sixteen Basic Meth. 

ods for Becoming Wealthy? 
What and Why is an “Economic 
System”? 
What Big Names contributed 
to the Depression? 
The answers to these questions 
are only a small part of the 
lively reading to be found 
in Mr. Chase’s latest book. 
He discusses the possibility 
of revolution if leadership 
fails and forecasts future 
prospects. 





A 


NEW DEAL 
by STUART CHASE 


Author of “Men and 


Machines,” ‘*Mexico,” etc. 


$2.00 
The Maemillan Company 


e New York e 








O-O0-OH.. Look | 


at the 


ELEPHANT 


a mammal having 
a flexible proboscis serv- 


ing asa prehensile organ 


At least, that’s what it is in some diction- 
aries, Contrast these words which require 
further search, wasting precious minutes, 
with this clear, usable and authoritative 
definition, complete in one reference: 
ELEPHANT—a huge four-footed mam- 
mal of India and Africa, having thick, 
wrinkled skin, a long, flexible snout, or 
trunk, and long, curved ivory tusks. | 
Of course, this definition is from the one 
dictionary that defines every word so that its 
use and meaning can beunderstoodinstantly. 


7% WINSTON 


Simplified 


DICTIONARY 


More than 100,000 words and phrases de- 
fined;3,000 original illustrations. Large type. 
ENCYCLOPEDIC EDITION, 1540 pages, $5.00 
PRACTICAL EDITION ..1280 pages..$3.50 
At all booksellers 
and stationers, 
or, if nodealeriscon- 
venient to you, we 
can arrange to send 
a copy for examina- 
tion onreceiptofyour 
name and address. 


JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
210 Winston Bldg., Phila. 
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ccountancy Home-Study 


made interesting and practical 
thru problem method 


OU know as well as we do 
that Accountancy fits many 
men for | sone: ee that pay 


three and five and ten thousand dol- 
lars a year—gives many other men 


unusual opportunity to start a profit- 
able growing business of their own. 


The only question is—just how 
practical is it for yox to train your- 


self adequately in Accountancy 
through home study? 


And the answer lies in the LaSalle 
Problem Method. 


For this modern plan of training 


not only makes Accountancy study 
at home thoroughly practical but 


makes it interesting as well, 
And here’s how: 


You Learn by Doing 


Suppose it were your privilege every day 
to sit in conference with the auditor of 
your company or the head of a successful 
accounting firm. Suppose every day he 
were to lay before you in systematic order 
the various problems he is compelled to 
solve, and were to explain to you the 
principles by which he solves them. 
Suppose that one by one you were to work 
those problems out—returning to him 
every day for counsel and assistance— 


Granted that privilege, surely your ad- 
vancement would be faster by far than that 
of the man who is compelled to pick up 
his knowledge by study of theory alone. 

Under the LaSalle Problem Method you 
pursue, to all intents and purposes, that 
identical plan. You advance by solving 
problems. 

Only—instead of having at your com- 
mand the counsel of a single individual 
—one accountant—you have back of you 
the organized experience of the largest 
business training institution in the world, 
the authoritative findings of scores of able 
accounting specialists, the actual pro- 
cedure of the most successful accountants. 

Thus— instead of fumbling and blunder- 
ering—you are coached in the solving of 
the very problems you must face in the 
higher accounting positions or in an 
accounting practice of your own. Step by 
step, you work them out for yourself— 


until, at the end of your training, you have 
the kind of ability and experience for 
which business is willing and glad to pay 
real money—just as it was glad to pay 
these men.* 


Five Men Who Tested and 
Proved It for You 


For instance, there was the plumber who 
started Accountancy training with us in 
1916. After a short period of study, he 
took a position as bookkeeper for a year, 
and then became accountant for a leading 
automobilemanufacturer—withtwo book- 
keepers under him. Today he is auditor 
of one of the foremost banks in his state 
and his salary is 325 percent larger than 
when he started training. 

He writes, “‘My training is the best in- 
vestment I've ever made, showing a cash 
value running into five figures.” 

And the young clerk, earning $75 a 
month eleven years ago and now getting 
many times that as general auditor for an 
outstanding, nation-wide organization. 
Within six months after he began our 
training, he was earning $125 2 month 
and within four years, he was earning $250. 

Do Sap wonder that he writes, “While 
LaSalle ads once seemed like fairy tales to 
me, now I know from personal experience 


that they are true’? 





Send for 
This Book 


- 


*Names and addresses given on request. 






Or let us tell you about two men—one 
a stenographer and the other a retail 
clerk—neither of whom knew more than 
the simplest elements of bookkeeping. 
One is now the comptroller and the other 
the assistant comptroller of a large 
company. 

“LaSalle training in Higher Accoun- 
tancy,” write both, ,“was the important 
Jactor in our rapid climb.” 

And if you are thinking about the C. P. 
A. degree and a public accounting busi- 
ness of your own, read about the P arma- 
Cist who was earning $30 a week eleven 
years ago when a LaSalle registrar se- 
cured his enrollment for Accountancy 
training. Eight months later he left the 

g store to take a bookkeeping job at 
$20 a week—less money but larger op- 
portunity. Three years later he passed the 
Cc, P. A. examination and a year later yet 
he was earning $5,000 a year. Now he has 
his own highly successful public account- 
ing firm for which he says, “My LaSalle 
training has been largely responsible,” 


One-Tenth of All C. P. A.’s Are 
LaSalle Trained 


If you want still more proof, remember 
that 1,000 C. P.A.’s—approximately one- 
tenth of all those in the United States who 
have ever passed the difficult examination 
for this coveted degree—are LaSalle 
trained. 

Or remember that in our files—acces- 
sible on request—are thousands of letters 
from our Accountancy graduates report- 
ing material increases—double, triple, 
quadruple—and even more—over their 
original earnings. 

And knowing these facts, ask yourself 
if there can be any further question about 
the practicability of this training for you 
—ask rather if the real question is not 
about the size of your own ambition and 
the quality of your determination. 

For Accountancy is no magic wand for 
the lazy or the fearful or the quitter—it 
offers success only to the alert adult who 
has the courage to face the facts and the 
will to carry on till the job is done. 

If you are that individual, the coupon 
below, filled out and mailed, will bring 
you free the information that can open up 
to you the future of which you have 
dreamed—ability and income and success. 


Is it not worth getting that information? 


LaSalle Extension University 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 1067-HR, Chicago, Ill. 
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Please send me, free of all cost or obligation, your 64-page, illustrated book, “‘Ac- 
countancy, the Profession That Pays,” telling about the profession of accountancy 
and your training for success in that field. 
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“HERE’S A REAL 


job-insurance policy!” 


“Tur boss called me in 
today and said, ‘Fred 

as you know, we have 
been laying some men 
off around here. The 
reason I am telling you 
this is that you, too, 
were on the list to go. 
But when I received no- 
tice that you had com- 
pleted a course of home 
study, I figured a man 
that is anxious to make 
good deserved recogni- 
tion. I’m appointing 
you as my assistant!” 

“This diploma from 
the International Corre- 
spondence Schools is real 
job-insurance!”’ 

Even to hold the job 
you’ve got, it’s necessary 
to have training—I. C. 8S. 
can help you, Mail the 
coupon! 





INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


“The Universal University” Box 4603-C, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of 
your booklet, “‘Who Wins and Why,”’ and full particulars 
about the subject before which I have marked X: 
Lo lie AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


























Are! Bridge Engineer 

Architectural Draftsman [)Automobile Work 

[) Building Estimating [)Plumbing Oeeen Fitting 

[) Wood Millworking [Heating Civen tilation 
Concrete Builder Sanitary Eng ineer 
Contractor and Builder [)Sheet ‘Metal t Worker 
Structural Draftsman [j)Steam Engineer 
Structural Engineer [} Marine Engineer 

[jElectrical Engineer C) gy pon 

[jElectric W aeag []R. R. Locomotives 

LjHlectric Lighting C) Air Brakes 

C) Welding, Hivetrie andGas [ aw Operation 

_)Telegraph Engineer [)R. R. Section Foreman 

_)Telephone Work C) R. R. Bridge ard Building 
Mechanical Engineer an 
Mechanical arenes OChemistry (Pharmacy 

()Patternmaker —— (JCoal Mining Engineer 

[_jReading a 2 DNavigation 

(jCivil Engi Agriculture 

Highway Engineerin g () Textile Overseer or Supt. 

Seer ngs — Ute: _)Cotton Manufacturing 

(jGas Engin: soEnaker () Woolen Manufacturing 
[} Diesel eaeines Fruit Growing 

PJAviation Engines O)Poultry Farming 





BUSINESS eset ¥¥ - COURSES 












Business Management dvertising 
UIndustrial Management Paisineas Correspondence 
L)Personnel Management CjLettering Show Cards 
_jTrafiic Management CiStenography and Typing 
()Cost Accountant (jCommercial 
(JAccountancy (English O Signs 

and C.P.A. Coaching (CJCivil Service 
CBookkeeping O)Railway Mail Clerk 
()Secretarial Work (Mail Carri 
C)Spanish — ()Grade School Subjects 
FSalesman (CHigh School Subjects 
Oo Wallpaper "Decorating Hiilustrating (Cartooning 

smanship (jLumber Dealer 

Name........ Age 
Street Address. 
City..... 
Occupation 


If you reside in Canada, send this coupon to t 
International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada 
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Pa 





Coo Coo Pipe Cleaner Bird 


A Man’s Gift for $1 
No. 6038. His tail is made of 
many-colored pipe cleaners. 
A clever new gift for a man. 
Gift Book FREE 
Send for free catalog of won- 
derful Christmas gifts. Make 
your shopping a pleasure. All 
gifts postpaid and guaranteed. 


POHLSON’S 


216 Main Street 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Established 1895 














The World of Books 


Continued from page 6 


come our ideas of property, religion, 
marriage, government—the whole range 
of mores and institutions of life today. 
Their development has been an almost 
unthinking, automatic adjustment to en- 
vironment. In telling this story, Pro- 
fessor Keller has produced a readable, 
thought-provoking book. 


@ © Wut Durant asked poets, states- 
men, historians, and business leaders ex- 
actly why they were fond enough of life 
to continue the struggle. “On the Mean- 
ing of Life” incorporates their answers 
in an inspiring book for depression 
times. (Long & Smith, $1.50.) 


@ @ wWittram C. WuiTE, one of the 
few great authorities on Soviet Russia, 
has written “Made in Russia” for chil- 
dren. The adults will enjoy it equally, 
for it is graphic and informative. Arts 
and handicrafts, life and customs, are 
, dealt with as the New eclipses the Old. 
° Very highly recommended by the re- 
viewer to all and sundry. (Knopf, $2.) 


@ e “Boxemra in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury” is an excellent constitutional study 
by Robert J. Kerner (Macmillan, $4). 
His choice of country, its background, 
and its activities contemporary with the 
French Revolution furnish the student 
of history with food for thought. Mr. 
Kerner’s research work is, in its field, 
almost priceless. 


e@ e@ From the time of Commodore 
Perry’s Japanese visit in 1853 down to 
the end of the Sino-Japanese war in 
1895, Payson J. Treat’s “Diplomatic Re- 
lations between the United States and 
Japan” (Stanford University Press, 2 
vols., $10) gives an excellent idea of the 
formation and work of a legation. 


@ @ Many communities will find “Em- 
ergency Work Relief” valuable as they 
plan for unemployment problems of the 
coming winter (Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York, $1.50). It details the relief 
experiences already encountered by 26 
American communities as widely sepa- 
rated as New York and Little Rock. 


@ @ AppLETON has brought out a tip- 
top series of short biographies priced at 
$2 each. “Lenin,” by James Maxton; 
“Julius Caesar,” by John Buchan; “Vol-~ 
taire,’ by André Maurois; “Marlbor- 
ough,” by Sir John Fortescue; “Mozart,” 
by Sacheverell Sitwell; “Akbar,” by Sir 
Laurence Binyon; “St. Paul,” by Wilfred 
Knox; “Leonardo Da Vinci,” by Clifford 
Bax. Most of these eminent authors are 
British. More Appleton biographies in 
this series will be forthcoming. 


@ @ OrriciAL Washington’s embarrass- 
ing moments are regaled in “More 
Merry-Go-Round” (Liveright, $3) with 
the same unmoral gusto that placed its 
predecessor, “Washington Merry-Go- 
Round”, on best-seller lists. Sniping at 


Continued on page 10 
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616 of my 


ENEMIES 


are in this column! 


gous people view them as friends 
—use them confidently to bring 
them better positions, more friendships, 
greater happiness. But to me _ they 
are enemies. And there are 616 of 
them right in this column. Words! 

Frankly, I am somewhat afraid of 
words. I have always thought of good 
Spelling as a gift, or memory trick— 

T have never really mastered the Pro- 
nunciation of many words that I 
understand when others use them—nor have I 
learned their fine shadings, their deeper meanings, 
Consequently I speak and write Words haltingly, 
uncertainly, unfairly to myself. 

That is why Words are my enemies, doing 
daily injustice to my personality and -my ideas, 
That is why, since I lack confidence in myself, 
other people lack confidence in what I say and 
what I write. 

* * * * 

So many people have lost, or 
known, the fascination of Words. They are im- 
pressed, aroused, convinced and persuaded—all 
by the Words of others. Yet they make so little 
effort to increase, improve, and utilize the Word. 
power which is within themselves! 

Now a remarkable new volume makes it fun to 
gain a better grasp of Words. It is 
new. It is fresh. It is interesting. 

It is usable. It puts the mastery of ‘ 
Spelling and Pronunciation at last a 
within your easy reach. And 4 
it makes it so much simpler 
for you to acquire a larger, 
more confident, more 
expressive vocabulary. 

“The Dictionary Com- 
panion’’, 
Mawson, makes 
your friends. It adds new 
usefulness to your dic- 
tionary—gives you defi- 
nitions that sparkle— 
gives you the interesting, 
adventuresome wor 
origins that show ex- 
actly why we spell the 


have never 







way we do. Step by step 
it groups together the 
words that are trouble- 


makers, compares and 
contrasts them, and by an 
easy method makes their 
spelling unforgettable. 
And as this fascinating 
volume helps you make 
sure, once and for all, 
of the words you already 
know, its ingenious ar- 
rangement automatically 
adds new words to your 
vocabulary too. 


The DICTIONARY 
COMPANION 


by C. O. Sylvester Mawson, Litt.D., Ph.D, 
Editor Roget’s International Thesaurus; 
Associate Editor Webster’s New 
International Dictionary 


Only by actually using ‘‘The Dictionary Companion” 
can you begin to appreciate the wealth of word-power 
that can be yours with its help. You will quickly see 
why writers, executives, professional men, speakers, stu- 
dents, secretaries, all have welcomed it so enthusiastic- 
ally—you will realize how much it can mean to your 
own self-education and advancement—how logically it 
deserves a place beside your dictionary. As a reference 
work. it will bring you the surest way to speak and 
write with confidence; as a desk book it will place at 
your finger-tips the correct spelling and hyphenation of 
all most frequently needed words. 


Mail the Coupon Without Money for 5 Days’ Use 


-When ‘‘The Dictionary Companion’? reaches you, deposit 
only $2.95 plus the few cents postage with your postman. 
Then examine it, read it, use it for 5 days. It must 
prove its unique worth to you—or you may return it 
and we will refund the purchase price without question. 
The merit of the book itself must convince you. Send 
no money with coupon unless you so prefer. 


ee SS eS Ss ee ee ee 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc. 
Dept. 73-10, Garden City, N. Y. 
Please send me “The Dictionary 
pages, clothbound, for 5 days’ use. When it reaches me 
I will deposit $2.95 plus postage ie postman. If 
within 5 days I decide for any reason not to keep the 
book, I may return it and you agree to refund the pur- 
chase price to me. 


Companion”, 499 


Clty .cccccccccccccocces cccscocce BtAtOcccrcece senenen 
Check here if enclosing check or money order for 
$2.95 (postage then paid by us). Same return 
privilege applies, of course. 
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LOOKING TOWARD 
THE PLAZA MAYOR 
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Spain “Has Something for Everyone 


EVERY TRAVELER finds delight in Spain, especially now, when it costs less to travel in 
Spain than to remain at home, owing to depreciated exchange. Here is the grandeur of 
wild mountains and plateaus, pastoral valleys, quaint villages, mediaeval cities of rare 
beauty, historic shrines, cathedrals and monuments—and everywhere the charming, unspoiled, 
hospitable Spanish people—in a land of gaiety and colour. 


The autumn is delightful in the Pyrenees and the Basque country, while the winter climate 
is excellent in the central and southern provinces and along the Mediterranean. 
Ey 4 3 

Transportation and Full information may 
hotels are modern, be obtained from 
and the rates through- Patronato Nacional 
out Spain are absurd- del Turismo, Madrid, 
ly inexpensive, espe- Spain (Medinaceli 2), 
cially in second class. 





and all leading travel 
agencies. 











—for your library 


The Complete SHERLOCK HOLMES 


in two volumes—1000 pages each—SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE MEMORIAL EDITION 


























— if you join the Book-of-the-Month Club now. 
Members do not have to buy a book every 
month, and it costs nothing to belong... 


| many people (we know) have been inclined to join the 
Book-of-the-Month Club, but have neglected to do so largely through oversight. This 
special offer is made, frankly, to overcome this procrastination by making it worth 
while for you not to delay longer. We suggest, simply, that you get full information 
now about what the Book-of-the-Month Club does for you, and then decide once for 
all whether you want to join. The fact that close to 100,000 judicious readers belong to 
the organization—that they include many of the most prominent people in the country, 
in every profession and every walk of life—that not a single one was induced to join 
by a salesman, but did so on the recommendation of friends, or after reading the facts 
about what the Club does for book readers—that for every dollar its members spend 
on books they receive back on the average over 50% in the form of free books, as book- 
dividends—all these are indications that it is worth your while at least to get the facts 
about the Book-of-the-Month Club, and then (if you want to) join. Many people do 
not realize, for instance, that they may receive the various advantages of being a member, 
and yet buy as few as four books a year, if they find no more they want out of from 
200 to 250 reported upon by the judges. Surely, within the next year, the judges shown 
here will recommend at least a few new books you will be very anxious not to miss. 
Why not—by joining the Club—make sure of getting these books, get the various 
advantages the organization gives book readers, and also get this two-volume Sherlock 
Holmes, free? Send the coupon below for details as to how the Club operates, 




























BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 2610 IMPORTANT. . Please Read 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. : 
This is the firse time in the United VOLUME TWO 
Please send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how the Book- += song that hg = + gorse era 
I , . . : (four novels an ty-six short sto- A Study in Scarl 
= “ Club  eceNEOE This ; equest involves me in a0 ries) have been printed in one col- Gulmunh 
P| obligation to subscribe to your service. lection, The complete contents are: 3 —— of Bese 
OLE NS AS NB ate REE 5 tees SOOT Ae VOLUME ONE ~Sacan 
|) 060s Rec ero ita tS aa, os tite) Mey eee nee ea eee The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes The Hound of the Baskervilles 
; - 2 yaks ow si (complete novel) i: 
WME GINE. a. + 3-20... anne noe rneeseeeniczeonngneceesesscsaes : wees” meee Aas, ve sh 
The Return of Sherlock Holmes The Case ree of Sherlock Holmes : - 
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} AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
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} BANKING 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
BUSINESS ENGLISH 
e % BUSINESS LAW 
( /}, | niversit' T BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 
é . BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY 
CHEMISTRY 
KNOCKS AT YOUR DOOR pea 
CONTEMPORARY NOVEL 
CORPORATION FINANCE 
9) In your home you can study under the guidance of members | 7” 
i 4 oe . ECONOMICS 
5} of the teaching staff of Columbia University. You can choose | excuss composrriox ; 
1! any subject that appeals to you from over 200 courses prepared | "oS HTERATURE 
ially for home study. 144 So f tl Vite « 
specially y. me of the courses are aca- | ree surance 
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Their value has been amply proved by the experience of thou- | msrorr 
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eral University courses this bulletin includes courses that cover | jorray 
complete high school and college preparatory training. PSYCHOLOGY 
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SCIENTIFIC MIND-TRAINING 


g 1,000,000 COPIES 


E 
oBLlSHED / 


| Now- 


- - - Analyzes Your 
mental powers... 


—shows what you need for outstand- 
ing achievement and financial success! 












HERE is one of the most helpful little books 

ever published. With it thousands have dis- 
covered amazing new powers to achieve—powers 
that they were totally unaware that they pos- 
sessed. With its aid YOU can make a scientific 


check-up of all your forces and handicaps—find 
out which mental traits are holding you back, which 
help you get ahead! Also tells how the mind can now 


be trained and _ developed, gives complete details of 
world-successful Pelman system, stories of actual cases, 
advice of noted world leaders. If you have wondered what 
holds you back while others forge ahead—send for free 
copy of ‘‘Scientific Mind-Training’’—make this scientific 
check-up of your mental powers—learn the basic princi- 
ples back of all success) MAIL COUPON AT ONCE. 


PELMAN INSTITUTE (Suite 36-10), 
271 North Ave., New Rochelle, New York. 


Send at once my free osm; of “Scientific Mind-Train- 
ing,’’ showing how I can analyze my mental powers. 
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Now Yours for Less Than 
Prabvian wile 
Nighis 


The Famous Unabridged 
Mardrus - Mathers Edition 
of which the English Review of 
Reviews said: ‘“‘Incomparably the 
best translation we have ever had.”’ 
Heretofore available only in an a 
pensive de luxe ae but no 
offered in a POPULAR-PRIC ED 
Edition printed from the same 
plates and absolutely identical in 
format and appearance. Contains every glamorous page, 
including the wonderful illustrations. Now you, too, can 
enjoy this amazing revelation of Oriental life and love, at 
a saving of 55%. 

Mail This Coupon | for. FREE J] Tilustrated Brochure. 
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DINGWALL-ROCK, LTp., 45 West 45th St., New York. | 

Please send me without cost or obligation, “What 

i the Arabian Nights Really Is” and full information | 
about the new Mardrus-Mathers edition at less than t 

: half the former price. (Sent to adults only.) 
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100 
Paths To a Living 


Not a mere list of things to do. In this 
book Edward Mott Woolley tells HOW 


100 men and women found ways for— 


Getting jobs 
Changing occupations 
Beating age limit 


Starting small business on scant 
capital or none 


Trading ability for partnership 
Finding independence 


$1 postpaid, direct from us. 105 pages 
Standard size and binding 


Free-Lancing For 40 Magazines 


This fast-moving autobiography tells how Edward 

Mott Woolley fought his way to writing success; how 

he sold 1,000 stories and articles to leading magazines 

and secured publication for many books. Third edi- 

tion. ‘For budding writers the most helpful and inter- 

esting book,” says the Kansas City Star. 

$2.60 postpaid, direct from us. 320 pages 

Standard size and binding 


Writing For Real Money 
Adventures of an author in advertising 
A revealing view of an underworked field of written 
English—one that will. pay large incomes to those who 
fit themselves. A book for hard times and extra money. 

y Edward Mott Woolley. Second edition. 
$1.60 postpaid, direct from us. 144 pages 
Standard size and binding 


Edward Mott Woolley Associates 
Publishers 


Passaic Park New Jersey 


Ten Million Story Plots 


—all different—can be built around any idea with the aid of 
the PLOT GENIE. Endorsed by editors, widely used by 
successful authors and the Story Departments of Motion 
Picture Studios. Priceless aid to new writers. Write for full 
information today. No obligation. 
THE GAGNON COMPANY 
796 Union Insurance Building Los Angeles Calif. 
reater opportunities now in advertis- 
fe teeeereen Secrets 
Old estab mag oe an sain 
tnteresting information 


Paze-Davis Schuol of Advertising 
Dept. 1047 3601 Mich. Av.. Chicago 


STAUNTON acabemy 

ACADEMY 
Superb disciplinary training equaled by academic excellence. 
Prepares thoroughly for all colleges and for a 303 


a! e Thess ae, colleges. Catalog. Col. Thos. H 
Russell, , LL. D., Pres., Box F. Staunton, Ve, 























A LOW PRICED SECURITY 


The Financial World staff has made an exhaustive study of a 
company whose stock has declined from above $150 per share 


to a fraction of its 1929 high. 


It is noteworthy because it 


has very little competition. A number of factors indicate that 
it will have a substantial increase in business before the end 
of this year. It is in strong financial condition and has very 


high-grade management. 


We will send a copy of this important analysis, together with 
the next 8 weekly issues of The Financial World, all for $1.00. 
If you mail your order within the next two weeks, we will 
include our “Sound Investment Rules” and ‘10 Most Attrac- 
tive Dividend Stocks.” Be sure to return this “ad” with $1.00 
and your address without delay. 


Te INANCIAL WORLD 


America’s Investment and Business Weekly 


53-WW Park Plaee 
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The World of Books 


Continued from page 8 


silk toppers and stuffed shirts, as prac- 
tised by the more-or-less anonymous 
authors, partakes hugely of the reader- 
bewildering technique of Dean Swift 
and Lewis Carroll. If one wishes to take 
this strabysmic world seriously he should 
not read this book. 


@ @ PrerrE Gaxortte’s “The French 
Revolution” is an excellent analysis of 
the historical and contemporary factors 
from which the revolution sprang. 
(Scribners, $3.) 


@ e¢ TuE story of the ill-fated German 
Navy (second strongest in the world in 
1914) is short but dramatic. It won a 
magnificent triumph at Jutland in 1916 
(first step in the decline of British sea 
power); then mutinied as it rotted in 
Kiel, and finally headed the German 
revolution of 1918. Later, turned over 
to the British at the Peace, the ships 
were scuttled by their own valiant 
officers—a defiant end to a checkered 
history. Langhorne Gibson and Paul 
Schubert have done fine work in “Death 
of a Fleet” (Coward-McCann, $3). 


@ e¢ Tue Institute of Pacific Relations 
is one of those praiseworthy organiza- 
tions that shelter representatives of na- 
tions as they unofficially thresh out 
official problems. Edited by Bruno 
Lasker, “Problems of the Pacific—1931” 
(University of Chicago, $5) is an excel- 
lent case study of the fact that good can 
come from these discussions. 


@ @ When the mass, “that which sets 
no value on itself”, is hungry, it seizes 
the bakeries; and then wrecks them. 
But there is hope for the mass mind if 
it can be willing to accept leadership. 
Jose Ortega y Gasset has made “The 
Revolt of the Masses” a brilliant study of 
the rise of the mass, in power and num- 
bers. (Norton, $2.75.) 


@ @ “Computsory Arbitration of In- 
ternational Disputes”, by Helen May 
Cory, is a history of the rising movement 
which, since 1820, has led slowly but 
steadily away from war to arbitration. 
(Columbia, $3.50.) 


@ ¢ Ovrt or the thousands upon thou- 
sands of testimony-covered pages taken 
during the course of the Seabury Inves- 
tigations into New York City govern- 
ment, there has been culled a three 
hundred page book giving all the high- 
lights: “The Insolence of Office.” It is 
written by Judge Seabury’s nephew- 
assistants, William and John Northrop. 
(Putnam, $2.50.) 


@ @ Nor LEapERS, but the now-remem- 
bered forgotten men, tell what they think 
of America in Morris Markey’s “This 
Country of Yours” (Little, Brown, $3). 
The author has traveled up and down 
and across the United States to fire 
questions at machinists, dentists, bank 
clerks, motormen. Their answers to his 
questions give a reassuring picture of 
American hope, ambition, and courage. 
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THE LURE OF 
RARE BOOKS 


ersons qualifying for 

membership in this So- 
_ ciety may read without buy- 
ing, rare, scarce, out of print 
books, limited and pri- 
vately printed editions, 
unabridged translations 
and current esoteric 
items. When writing for information please 
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Esoterika Biblion, Society 
17 East 45th Street, Dept. RR-10, New YorkCity § 


























UNIVERSITY’ CHICAGO 


HOME-STUDY COURSES 
The new plan courses (required for the 
College Certificate) futnish a broad basis for 
interpreting trends in our economic and so- 
cial order. Through these and 435 other 
courses one may begin or continue a high 
school, college, or personal program of study. 
Courses accredited. Ask for free booklet. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
741 Ellis Hall Chicago, Ill, 


¢, CURIOUS BOOKS 


The largest publishers of 
PRIVATELY PRINTED literature in the 
United States, invite you to send for their 
free catalogue of limited and muenpeceend 
editions on CURIOSA and ESOTERICA.. 


















PANURGE PUBLISHERS, 100 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Gaines | BUSINEss 

Sc hoo 1 i Civil Service ; 

Co-Educational, Day and Eve- 


Drafting 
English to 
Foreigners 
ning. Moderate Expenses. No f : : 
Vacations. Positions Assured. and Spanish 
For Catalog, address, Clement @. Gaines, M.A., LL.D. 


258 Lenox Ave., New York, N. Y. 


AMATORY CURIOSA 


Send for Catalogue of Privately Printed 
Unexpurgated Items 
BOOKS Exotically Illustrated 
Limited Editions 


THE FALSTAFF PRESS 


Dept. E, 260 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Short Story Writing’, 








time—hund 
constantly to 
publishers. 
11150 page catalog free. Please address. gserom 
The Home Correspondence School (7 .=-. 
Established 1 is 
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Have you discovered THE GOLDEN BOOK 
in its new pocket size? Take it with you on 
your travels. 


WANT A STEADY JOB? 
4 79) Work for“‘Uncle Sam” 
% $1260 to $3400 Year 


MEN—WOMEN 18 to 50. Common Educa- 
tion¥usually sufficient. Short hours. Thous- 
ands post-depression jobs. Write immediately 
for free 32-page book, with list of positions 
and full particulars telling how to get them, 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. C237 Rochester, Ne Y. 
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Our Authors 


“ 
A= the man who knows!” So this 
month we have asked a member 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion to tell about expanded scope of that 
great new financial institution. We have 
similarly asked a member of the Home 
Loan Bank Board to tell about that new 
agency; and we have asked the Secretary 
of Interior and the Governors of Ohio 
and Mississippi to relate for readers cer- 
tain matters of interest in their re- 
spective spheres of action. 


@ @ GarpNER COWLES, who writes 
about the R. F. C., was carrying on im- 
portant responsibilities as publisher of 
the Des Moines Register when he laid 
aside that work to become a member of 
the enlarged board of the Corporation. 


@ @ Joun M. Gries, who writes about 
Home Loan Banks, has been a member 
of the faculty of the Harvard Bureau of 
Business Research; later a government 
authority on building and housing; and 
most recently one of the directors of the 
White House Conference on Home Build- 
ing and Home Ownership. 


@ @ GeoRGE WuiTE is the Democratic 
Governor of Ohio. He assumed that of- 
fice at the beginning of last year, after a 
career in the Ohio General Assembly and 
in the House of Representatives at 
Washington. He tells about the success- 
ful effort to balance the state budget. 


@ @ SENNETT CONNER is the Democratic 
Governor of Mississippi. This is his 
first year in office, but his reputation for 
vigor and efficiency is already nation 
wide. He tells about the success of the 
new sales tax in his state. Governor 
Conner emerged from the halls of Yale 
University perhaps ten years ago. 


e@ @ L. J. Dicxrnson, junior Senator 
from Iowa, gives us a picture of an agri- 
cultural state emerging from the depths 
of depression. After twelve years in the 
House of Representatives, he was pro- 
moted to the Senate in 1930. 


@ @ J. Horace McFar.anp is a master- 
printer of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
whose interest in such things as flowers 
and trees and parks, and in civic ad- 
vancement generally, is unbounded. 


@ @ ARCHIBALD B. ROOSEVELT is a son 
of the great T. R. As a captain in the 
war, he stands on firm ground when he 
uses strong words to condemn the in- 
creasing money demands of veterans. 


@ @ Danret H. BurnHaM, who writes 
on the successful financing of the Chicago 
Exposition, is a distinguished architect— 
the second to bear that name. He serves 
as vice-president of the exposition. 


@ © Cuartes B. StEwarD, who presents 
an argument that the highway is a pub- 
licly owned public utility, and should 
charge rates to its patrons, is a Nebraska 
farmer graduated in agriculture at Ohio 
State University. He is secretary of the 
Nebraska Farm Bureau Federation. 
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Going About for Votes 
Even in ancient Rome the candidates for public 
office went around soliciting votes. This activity 
was denoted by the word ambitio “a going 
around” especially applied to candidates for 
office in Rome who went around to solicit votes. 
Ambitio was derived from ambire “to go about,”* 
which in turn was formed from ambi, in the sense 
of “about” and ire “to go.” Since this activity 
indicated a desire for honor or power, the word 
ambitio, came to mean the desire for official 
honors. This word and its meaning were taken 
into French and then English as ambition, but 
its meaning later broadened to denote the earnest 
desire for achievement of any kind. There are 


thousands of such stories about the origins of 
English words in 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The “Supreme Authority” —The Merriam-Webster 
In its 2,700 pages there are 452,000 entries, including 
thousands of NEW WORDS, 12,000 biographical en- 
tries, 32,000 geographical subjects, 100 valuable 
tables, over 6,000 illustrations. Its 
: encyclopedic information 
makes it a general question- 
answerer on all subjects. 
See It at Your Bookstore 

- Remember: A Merriam- 

“ Webster appears on the 

cover of every dictionary 

for which G. & C. Mer- 
riam Company is editori- 
ally responsible. 

Send for Free Book- 
let of Word Stories 
An unusually interesting 

illustrated booklet sent 

“ free on request. 

— MAIL THE COUPON 

— ee eee ee ee 

» & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 

Please send me your free booklet ‘‘Interesting Origins | 

of English Words”’ and full information about Webster’s 

New International Dictionary. (Rev. of Kev. 10-32) 


Name. 
| Street and Number. | 



























| City. State. | 
L Copyright 1932 by G. & C. Merriam Company 














--- HEAR... 


with Radio Teutonophone 
Inexpensive German vestpocket 
hearing aid. Free test at home 
or in our Audition Rooms. 


Teutonophone, Inc. 
25 W. 43rd St., N. ¥., Dept. R-10, BRyant 9-6818 


$5 Course Only $ 


A complete, simplified $5.00 

VOCABULARY Course (exactly as given in our 

Resident School) to increase and broad- 

you want WITHOUT en your vocabulary. Results immediate. 

2 Money-back guarantee. Mailed post- 

using a DICTIONARY Sh or $1. Niagara School, Inc., 200 
. L. E. Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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STUDY AT HOME 


We guide you step by step—furnish all text 
material, including fourteen-volume Law Li- 
brary.Training prepared by leading law profes- 
sors and given by members of the bar. Degree 
of LL.B. conferred. Low cost, easy terms. Get 
our valuable 64-page “Law Guide” and “Evi- 
dence” books free. Send for them NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 1067-L, Chicago 














AN IMPORTANT MEMBER 


OF YOUR FAMILY 





Tue telephone is something more than an instru- 
ment to carry your voice across the miles, It is 
a most important member of your family. 

Faithfully, constantly, cheerfully it serves 
you. Keeps you in touch with friends. Stands 
guardian over your home, Helps to put more 
pleasure and achievement into life and living. 
And does it all so capably. 

When you are moving, you keep your tele- 
phone in the old home until the last van has 
gone and you place the key in the lock for the 
final turn. You arrange in advance to have a 
telephone ready at the new address so there will 


be no break in your contact with the world. 
When a young couple starts housekeeping. When 


there is illness in the home. When somebody 
goes away. When distances are great. When 
emergencies arise. On all of these occasions the 
telephone earns its right to family membership. 

Day or night, any part of the telephone com- 
pany’s army of skilled workers, intricate equip- 


ment, and millions of miles of wire is at your 
command, 


It is the Bell System’s constant endeavor to 
make the telephone worth more and more to 
every subscriber. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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0 THE PROGRESS OF THE: WORED 9 


By THE 


THE PEOPLE of the United States 

A Great Leader are approaching the climax of a 
in These Times presidential campaign. Politics 
of Peril this year, even in a country as 

well poised as ours, is something 

more serious and more anxiously disturbing than an 
ordinary contest between parties for official place and 
power, and the emoluments of office. Everywhere and 
always, in democratic countries, there is a voting trend 
“against the government” when times have been hard 
and people have been suffering. In a two-party system 
the party out of power always takes advantage of such 
conditions. It tries to stir up popular resentment 
against the administration of government by the men 
who are seeking a vote of confidence and a further lease 
of authority. The terrific strain of the business depres- 
sion has been baffling and painful to most people, and 
it has been disastrous and shattering to a great many. 
But it will be recorded of the American people, in his- 
torical retrospect, that they came through the crisis and 
through the hard months of slow recovery with the old 
American qualities of fortitude and humanity still 
dominating in private contacts and in public policies. 
During these distressing times, certain perils due to 
the structure of our financial and economic system have 
menaced us more gravely than is understood except by 
a relatively small number of responsible citizens, There 
had to be firm leadership somewhere, otherwise all the 
principal banks would have been driven to closed doors 
and forced liquidation. The plight of Europe and the 
belief in foreign circles that we could not in America 
maintain the gold standard led to such feverish with- 
drawals from this country of gold and securities as to 
have brought our solvency to the brink of destruction. 
Through all these times of difficulty, it so happened 
that leadership did not emerge in the business circles of 
New York or Chicago. It centered rather in the gov- 
ernment at Washington; and although there was loyal 
codperation in the Cabinet, and timely support from 
sane men in both houses of Congress, the burden was 
laid at the door of the White House. Then Herbert 
Hoover rose to the heights of the heaviest responsibility 
ever borne by any American in times of peace. What 
any man can do when the supreme test comes cannot 
be foretold. We may only hope and trust that his 
strength, courage and patience may prove equal to the 
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EDITOR 


emergency. Every human being in the United States 
has better reason today for hope and cheer because 
President Hoover met the situation that confronted 
him, not merely with a negative strength of resistance 
that reminded us of Grover Cleveland, but with amaz- 
ing resources of constructive statesmanship that gave 
us a program. The magnitude of that program, and 
the variety of ways in which it is now permeating the 
economic life of the country, are hardly yet understood. 
In our present number will be found several articles 
written at our request that describe the workings of 
one emergency credit institution after another, which 
Mr. Hoover with the support of Congress has actually 
put into operation, under the best men available. 


THIS PERIODICAL could have no 
possible motive for partisan propa- 
ganda. It seeks to state facts with 
unbiased interpretations. But it 
likes to approve when it can, 
rather than to find fault. If the Democratic rather than 
the Republican ticket had been successful four years 
ago the world crisis would not have been averted. The 
wisdom and experience of the country would have been 
at the service of a Democratic president and we should 
not have withheld any words of interpretation and of 
praise for sound policies initiated at the White House. 
Surprisingly few of our Democratic readers, perhaps not 
half a dozen in all, have thought us too ardent in our 
editorial endorsement of the great work that President 
Hoover has been doing to save us from economic ship- 
wreck. When we are at sea in a te-rific storm we take 
our orders loyally from the competent skipper who 
stands on the bridge. We do not ask about his politics 
or his religion. We are simply grateful to him, and we 
stand by him. 

In 1864 the country was tired of the Civil War; and 
there was widespread determination to refuse reélection 
to Abraham Lincoln. His administration was de- 
nounced from entirely opposite standpoints by two 
groups of political elements. The tendency was to look 
back at what had happened, rather than to foresee the 
dawn of that era of peace, with a restored Union, that 
was soon to come and to dispel the horrors of the long 
night of war. Lincoln was reélected in November, 1864, 
but not by striking majorities even in those states that 


Is He Needed 
for Another 


Four Years? 
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should have given him almost unanimous support. Some 
five weeks after he entéred upon his second term the war 
was ended; and his own death by violence occurred im- 
mediately afterwards. In the practical sense, Lincoln 
served as a one-term president. But he was sorely 
needed for a further period, of peace-time leadership. 
Reconstruction history was to show that he alone could 
have stood against the rancor of a fanatical Congress. 

If Franklin D. Roosevelt should be elected, he will 
give us his best efforts and he will be President of the 
whole country and all of its people. In his efforts to up- 
hold the prosperity and the honor of the country, he 
will have hearty and ungrudging support. But Herbert 
Hoover will be our President until March 4, 1933, what- 
ever happens at the polls in November; and it is im- 
portant for the good of the country that his reconstruc- 
tion policies should be understood and appreciated. 


On Monpay, September 12, the 


Democratic state election was held in Maine. 
Victory This is the only state that chooses 
in Maine? Governor and Congressmen sep- 


arately, at a date earlier than the 
November election. Maine was the pioneer prohibition 
state. The so-called “Maine law” was for a long time 
famous throughout the world. Regardless of enforce- 
ment difficulties, Maine had held on stubbornly to its 
prohibition doctrine and policy for the better part of a 
century. The separate election this year gave the voters 
of Maine their chance to make prohibition the chief is- 
sue and fight it out. The three Republican candidates 
for Congress were prohibitionists, while the three Demo- 
cratic candidates were “wets”. By small majorities the 
Democrats elected the Governor and two of the three 
Congressmen. 

Both national parties having accepted in principle the 
repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment, it was rather 
quixotic for the Republicans of Maine to take their 
stand against any change of the present system. They 
were virtually refusing to accept the platform of their 
own party. In this editorial office, the element of sur- 
prise was created not by the “wet” victory in two dis- 
tricts but by the triumph of the Republican candidate 
in the First District, who was elected in spite of un- 
changing devotion to the doctrines of Neal Dow that 
swept Maine and abolished rum in the middle of the 
last century. As every intelligent person knows, amend- 
ing the national constitution is not even incidentally a 
part of the business of the President. The initiative is 
taken by Congress, and the decision is made in the 
States. Furthérmore, prohibition is not a party issue, 
and will not be made such. The Democratic candidates 
in Maine stood upon the platforms of both major parties, 
while the Republican candidates were in accord with 
neither. The economic policies of President Hoover 
were. not at stake. We may guess, although we refuse 
to predict. Our guess is that Maine will give President 
Hoover a strong endorsement in November. 


FoR MANY YEARS everyone has 


How Much known that departments and 
Will Past Wars bureaus at Washington ought to 
Cost Us? be reformed, and that numerous 


agencies and commissions ought 
to be abolished. But government employees naturally 
resist changes that might send them out to make their 
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living among private people. They identify their privi- 
leged status with the welfare of the country. Their in- 
fluence with Congressmen is ordinarily much stronger 
than the cause of reform, even though the President 
constantly urges the need of efficiency and economy. 
It seems harsh to find fault with the public employees ; 
but they are too numerous, and are upholding a system 
that must be revised. We are publishing in this num- 
ber an article on national economy by Mr. Archibald 
B. Roosevelt, who analyzes the federal budget and 
shows clearly that large reductions of expenditure can 
be made only in certain definite directions. Of all 
forms of government expenditure, the one that is least 
justified is comprised in the aggregate of appropriations 
for so-called “veteran relief”. 

The Spanish-American War—in comparison with 
other wars—was a trifling bit of international police 
duty, accomplished within ‘a few weeks in 1898. Many 
volunteer companies and regiments were formed, of 
which only a few were transported to Cuba. As Mr. 
Roosevelt shows, we are now paying every year more 
than thirty times as large a sum for pensions to 
veterans of the Spanish-American War as we were pay- 
ing some sixteen years after that war was ended. 

Our part in the Great War is not to be minimized, 
but it was of brief duration and was attended with a 
low percentage of casualties when compared with the 
four years’ contest of the European powers. Yet we 
are now paying for World War pensions, and other 
forms of veteran benefit, a much larger sum than all the 
other nations put together are paying. Almost half a 
billion dollars a year goes to our World War veterans 
who suffered no war disabilities. Mr. Archibald Roose- 
velt is one of the four sons of the late President Roose- 
velt, all of whom fought in France, the youngest losing 
his life as an aviator. Mr. Roosevelt realizes that poli- 
ticians are influenced by votes, and that organized 
veterans can usually have their way in Congress. 


PUBLIC OPINION on this question 
Mob Rule of pensions cannot prevail with 
and Presidential the politicians unless there is first 
Candidates a strong counter-movement among 
the veterans themselves. This 
must mean votes in every Congressional district, to 
check demands that otherwise will bankrupt the 
country. The drafting of several million young men in 
war-time did not greatly change their characters. It 
would be too much to expect that all these youths would 
become heroes, and would spend their lives as noble and 
unselfish patriots. The more deserving ones, who fought 
at the front and were seriously injured, are not the 
greedy ones. In their cases the country is glad to con- 
tinue the generous treatment that they have received 
from the beginning. 

But the menacing raids on the Treasury are not made 
by the organized effort of those who are modest, honest, 
and deserving. The foregoing sentence is not intended 
to apply to all those who now demand the immediate 


-_payment of bonus certificates due in 1945. It is true that 


their claims are not justified by facts and circum- 
stances; but the blame is to be visited on Congressmen 
who chose to take advantage of hard times and dis- 
content by advocating reckless policies. 

These politicians are morally responsible for the pain- 
fully absurd bonus expedition to Washington, with its 
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unpleasant consequences. To their incitement were 
due the riotous attacks upon the police of the capital 
city, and the necessity of bringing a small contingent of 
troops to support the police and maintain the dignity 
of law and government. The half-dozen companies did 
not train their guns on the frenzied mob; they used no 
violence, and observed instructions to show every kind- 
ness to women and children. But this is a year of 
politics; and partisan mendacity flourishes even though 
campaign treasuries are not prosperous. 

It is hard to imagine that some other American citi- 
zen in the White 
House, rather than Mr. 
Hoover, would have 
been so cowardly as to 
tolerate the violence of 
an immense mob of 
law-breakers. Thou- 
sands of ignorant men, 
led by fanatics and 
demagogues, were en- 
gaged in attacking the 
authorities of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Be- 
cause of fear lest the 
performance of his 
duty might be used by 
scoundrels to create 
prejudice and mislead 
voters in a forthcom- 
ing election, would 
Franklin Roosevelt or 
Norman Thomas have truckled and side-stepped, or 
would they have acted like men of honesty and cour- 
age? We are quite certain that they would have done 
just what Mr. Hoover did; and it would be refresh- 
ing now to have them say so, and rebuke the attacks 
of their own followers upon the President. 

Mr. Hoover would greatly prefer defeat at the polls 
to an exhibition of asininity. We are far from admir- 
ing the conduct of the bonus marchers; yet they would 
have remained in their own communities, with their 
lawless tendencies subject to the control of their neigh- 
bors, but for the encouragement of Congressmen and 
the insidious scheming of politicians. 


Capt. Archibald B. Roosevelt 


Tue AmeERIcAN LEGION is an ex- 
tensive organization of men who 
wore uniforms in the period of 
the Great War. It professes a 
creed of patriotism, and of re- 
sponsibility for the continued honor and welfare of the 
country. Last year, when its annual convention was 
held at Detroit, President Hoover made a hurried jour- 
ney to address the delegate body and to explain the 
perils that would attend anything so startling as the 
adoption of the Patman proposals. The Legion at that 
time voted decisively against bonus payment. 

The Legion this year met at Portland, Oregon, and 
endorsed immediate bonus payment by 1167 to 109 at 
the closing session, September 16. President Hoover 
had explained the reasons against such action in the 
best statement on the subject that had ever been made. 
His words reached Portland in due season, but no argu- 
ment could have had the slightest effect. The demand 
that is made by the Legion is not for the cashing of the 
certificates of 1945 at their present value. It is a sheer 
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WAR VETERANS WHO OPPOSE TREASURY RAIDS 





and unblushing Treasury raid for an additional sum, 
running into ten figures. The Portland convention had 
been preceded by state gatherings, and these had sent to 
Portland their delegate groups under strict instruction. 
On Saturday, August 27, the New York state convention 
had supported the demand for immediate payment by a 
vote of 499 to 138. The New York Times says: “This was 
done after tumultuous scenes of excitement almost ap- 
proaching mania, and intolerance.” Merely to state 
the serious facts that had influenced the Legion a year 
ago, was to be hissed and insulted. General O’Ryan and 
Mr. Davison (Assist- 
ant Secretary of War) 
were treated by this 
convention as if they 
were villains and trait- 
ors. The Times stated 
that these New York 
representatives of the 
veterans “hissed and 
booed every mention of 
President Hoover’s 
name.” 

On questions of this 
kind the President’s 
stand is never in doubt. 
He does not dodge or 
side-step, tells the truth 
plainly, and is firm and 
inflexible, although he 
is as appreciative and 
sympathetic as any 





© Underwood 
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man in the country. 

Governor Roosevelt, as the Democratic candidate, as- 
sumes to criticize President Hoover while declaring his 
own principles in general terms. He had, indeed, at one 
time said that rewards to veterans should be limited to 
care of those whose disabilities were actually incurred 
in the war. The Legion delegates insulted the name of 
President Hoover because they knew that even if they 
could break down the resistance of Congress, and get the 
bonus bill through the Senate as well as the House, the 
President would veto it without a moment’s hesitation. 
But what about the Democratic candidate? He was di- 
rectly asked for a statement in those mid-September 
days, and to the amazement of a waiting world he re- 
fused to express himself. 

Probably a majority of those supporting Patman a few 
months ago were more anxious to try the experiment of 
an issue of two and a half billion dollars of fiat paper 
money than to acquiesce in the demand for payment of 
bonus certificates. The Patman movement seemed 
principally to respond to the demand for currency infla- 
tion, with the idea that this might raise prices, help 
the farmers, and get us out of the swamp of depression. 
Already the great Hoover program, as authorized by 
Congress and supported by voluntary business groups, 
has been releasing ample supplies of credit and cur- 
rency. The mild inflation thus provided is soundly 
based, and cannot bring any of the disasters that would 
follow a flood of fiat money. 

The New York Times is not a partisan paper, and it 
has treated Governor Roosevelt with all possible con- 
sideration. Yet it called upon him to make his position 
on this bonus question clear and explicit. “It is obvious,” 
said the Times, “that Mr. Roosevelt if he favored the 
bonus or even agreed to remain silent about it, would 
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get the votes of the great preponderance of veterans. 
But could he afford to get them under such circum- 
stances? ... The bonus is class legislation of the most vi- 
cious kind. Political support for him [Roosevelt] on the 
supposition that he approves of it might, indeed, elect 
him President, but it would wreck his Administration.” 


THE ONLY ARGUMENT advanced by 
members of the Legion for their 
change of front is found in the 
statement that the holders of 
bonus certificates are increasingly 
in need of money. This is not to be disputed. The 
fallacy lies in the pretense that the millions of young 
men who were wearing Uncle Sam’s uniform in 1918 
constitute a permanent class, as against all the rest of 
their American fellow-citizens. Taken as a whole, if 
they were segregated in their respective communities 
today, they would probably be disclosed as the healthiest 
and most capable body of men in this or any other 
country. Doubtless they do need money. But also 
without question they are better off than equal num- 
bers of their neighbors. 

Their empty pockets can be filled only through those 
united efforts in the fields of private thrift, and of na- 
tional and local economy in public outlay, that will 
benefit no particular class but all classes in common. 
Their wild purpose to raid the national Treasury men- 
aces the prosperity of us all; and they themselves would 
lose more than they would gain by securing the bonus 
payment. If they should vote against Hoover under mis- 
apprehension as regards this particular matter, they 
would merely bring bitter disappointment upon them- 
selves. They had previously agreed to accept payment 
in 1945. They now repudiate their own measure. 

As recently as July 21 of the present year a bill was 
signed by President Hoover that reduces the rate of in- 
terest from 4'%4 to 3% per cent. on loans that the 
Government makes to veterans on the security of these 
certificates. Certificate-holders are now permitted to 
borrow at once instead of waiting, as heretofore, until 
they have held their certificates for two years. This 
change in the law amounts to a concession that will 
cost the government several hundred million dollars. 

In justice to the Legion convention of New York 
State, it should be said that although so strongly con- 
verted to the cause of spot cash instead of deferred 
certificates, the proposal to censure the Administration 
for dealing with the bonus rioters at Washington was 
sweepingly repudiated. The Legion has not gone so far 
as deliberately to condone anarchy. 


Veterans 
Are Not a 
Special Class 


DuRING A NUMBER OF WEEKS that 

The Unpleasant elapsed after the two conventions 
Case of at Chicago named their candidates 
Mayor Walker and adopted their platforms, an 
impartial observer familiar with 

American politics might conclude that President Hoover 
had been having a better time than Governor Roose- 


velt. As we have remarked more than once in the past, . 


it is a difficult thing to be at the same time the Demo- 
cratic Governor of New York State and the Democratic 
nominee for the Presidency. This remark would bear 
elaboration. Before the convention had adjourned, 
Governor Roosevelt was on the platform at Chicago, 
pronouncing his oration of acceptance with the eager 
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promise of an aggressive campaign from that moment 
until election day. He would have been fortunate if 
he could have resigned at once as Governor, turning the 
office over to Lieutenant-Governor Lehman, who had 
performed many of the Governor’s duties from the be- 
ginning of his term unselfishly and competently. But 
Mr. Roosevelt could not abdicate at Albany while he 
had the case of Mayor Walker on his hands. . 


The legislative committee that was scrutinizing the gov- 
ernment of New York City had given protracted atten- 
tion to the official conduct of Mayor James J. Walker, 
as the climax of a long inquisition that had brought 
to light many sensational and scandalous instances 
of official impropriety. Judge Samuel Seabury, chief coun- 
sel for the committee, had filed charges against the Mayor 
in support of the demand that the Governor exercise his 
power of removal. Concurrent demands for the removal 
of the Mayor had also been made by groups of citizens. 

Governor Roosevelt had been greatly annoyed by the 
political embarrassments incident to his having this 
situation thrust upon him. In his mood of irritation he 
had been subjected to some just. criticism for asper- 
sions made by him upon the good faith of Judge Sea- 
bury. But the case had reached him some days previous 
to the national convention, and there was no excuse 
which could be given for failure to deal with it. The 
testimony supporting the charges was voluminous. Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt had retained lawyers to help him digest 
it, in order to see that Mr. Seabury’s summary was in 
accord with the evidence. Mayor Walker had been 
called upon by the Governor to present his reply, but the 
Mayor took his time. It was not until July 28, nearly 
four weeks after Mr. Roosevelt’s triumphal appearance 
at Chicago, that Walker’s answer was filed with the wait- 
ing and impatient Governor. The Walker case was not 
merely personal, for the Mayor was the favorite official 
of the Tammany municipal régime, and a Democrat 
who considered himself by far better known and more 
popular than the Governor himself. 

There was nothing for Mr. Roosevelt to do but to re- 
main in office, and deal with Walker as best he could. 
He fixed August 11 for verbal hearings. For almost 
two weeks the old straw of the Seabury investigation 
was thrashed over at Albany. Walker and his chief 
attorney fought back furiously, day after day, until by 
degrees the Governor was put in the position of inquisi- 
tor, and was accused by Walker of acting as judge and 
prosecutor at the same time. Walker’s appeal to a 
Supreme Court Judge ended with the judicial opinion 
that the Governor’s power to remove the Mayor could 
not be impaired by the courts. 

It was believed that the Governor could not avoid the 
plain necessity of removing the Mayor. Rumors had 
been afloat, however, that the Mayor might get out of 
his predicament by an immediate resignation of his 
office with an appeal to the public to vindicate him 
against the Governor’s unfair treatment. These rumors 
proved to be true; and the Mayor resigned on September 
1, to take immediate effect. His attack upon the Gover- 
nor was elaborate and unsparing. Under the charter of 
the city, the President of the Board of Aldermen, 
Joseph V. McKee, became Mayor. He had often acted 
in this capacity in the absence of Walker, and had gen- 
erally been regarded by those interested in good gov- 
ernment as the better man of the two. Mayor Walker’s 
term would have ended on December 31, 1933. It was 
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in his mind that a special election could be held in 
November of this year, and that he might be elected 
over again to serve out the remaining year of the term. 

At first there seemed some ground for his belief that 
his Tammany friends, supported by admiring masses 
of voters, would make him their candidate, give him the 
“vindication” that he had expressly counted upon, and 
elect him Mayor again with a whirlwind of enthusiasm. 
But as John Garner had said a few weeks before, “poli- 
tics is funny”. The abdicating king usually finds it 
hard to recover what is lost. An election was duly 
called for November 8, but the politicians were rather 
cool towards Walker. McKee was showing surprising 
vigor in cutting salaries and public expenses. Walker 
suddenly decided to go abroad for a rest, and sailed on 
September 10. It was evident that he felt somewhat 
puzzled and forlorn; and to the ship reporters he made 
a reference to Pericles that induced more than one 
curious person to look up forgotten chapters of Greek 
history. As these pages were closing for the press, the 
courts were dealing with some fine legal points as to the 
calling of an election. New York City spends more 
than a million dollars a day on municipal salaries alone. 
Its budget and its debt are greater than those of some 
important countries. Its business could be carried on 
with a saving of fully a hundred and fifty million dol- 
lars a year, as against the present year’s total. 


DovusTLEss 1T was a relief to Mr. 
Roosevelt to have the Walker is- 
sue taken out of his hands. Fully 
one-half of the four months that 
he had promised to give to the 
campaign was gone. He had managed to make two or 
three speeches, but these, had shown little force or 
authority as compared with the absorbing energy and 
vitality that he had displayed through long weeks given 
to the troublesome case of Jimmy Walker. 

It had become fairly apparent that those who were 
determined to vote for a change because they were dis- 
satisfied with the Hoover Administration would find it 
pleasant enough to vote for Governor Roosevelt. His 
speeches on prohibition and on economic policies were 
not destined to be decisive factors in the campaign. 
But his personality was agreeable to his hearers, and 


Hindsight 
on the 
Boom Excesses 


his stump oratory was fluent. There was a schoolboy 


quality, however, in his attempts to find inconsistencies 
in one remark or another culled from speeches or state- 
ments made by President Hoover two or three years 
ago. These attempts could not impress the many per- 
sons of serious mind who had been working in close rela- 


‘tion to the difficult situations with which the country 


has been struggling under President Hoover’s inde- 


‘fatigable leadership. 


It is quite true that President Hoover did not know 


‘in 1928, or even in the early part of 1930, what was 


going to happen in the business world. Governor Roose- 
velt’s speech at Columbus, Ohio, on August 20, was de- 
voted to the task of proving, by quotations from state- 
ments made two years ago about economic prospects, 
that Mr. Hoover’s foresight was not as good as the 
hindsight of the press “morgue” searchers who perhaps 
supplied Mr. Roosevelt’s campaign ammunition. It 
would have been more to the point if Mr. Roosevelt 
could have given us convincing proof that he himself 
had all along been a person of superior wisdom. He was 
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THE MAYOR OF NEW YORK, JOSEPH V. McKEE 


Who succeeded to the office upon the resignation of Mayor 
Walker. He had been President of the Board of Aldermen. 
The new Mayor is forty-three years old, a graduate of Ford- 
ham University in his home city. For some years after grad- 
uation he taught Latin and Greek at Fordham, was admitted 
to the bar, and entered politics by way of a judgeship. 


Governor of the Empire State of New York. The 
Stock Exchange, with all those excesses of speculative 
activity that Governor Roosevelt now denounces in 
terms of scornful invective, was not under Federal con- 
trol. It was, and is, operating under the laws of the 
state of New York. Under the revised state constitu- 
tion, the Governor has sweeping powers. 

For mere purposes of campaign buncombe, Mr. Roose- 
velt could be much more convincingly condemned than 
President Hoover for frenzied finance as centered in 
Wall Street. Republicans could retort by asking what 
the Governor was doing or saying—or was neglecting to 
do or say—in those feverish times for which he blames 
Mr. Hoover. We wish now that we had not loaned so 
much American money in foreign countries. We are 
exceedingly sorry that we have had so much bad luck. 
But we may also, looking to the future, be a very little 
disquieted at the state of mind disclosed by the Demo- 
cratic candidate in view of the fact that he has, in the 
opinion of election experts, a fair chance of becoming 
President. His criticisms of President Hoover have been 
lacking in that frankness and generous appreciation 
that one might have expected from his initial promises to 
conduct his campaign with fairness and candor. 

Miscalculations were general in the boom period, but 
we need not overdo the business of slandering ourselves 
in the humiliated moods of depression. There was a 
great deal of truth in the doctrines of the “new econom- 
ics” of high wages, large consumption, and a better deal 
for everybody. Our loans to foreigners were made too 
freely, but not absurdly, or in bad faith, or with intent 
to swindle investors. It was the aftermath of war, and 
of dangerous reactions in Europe, that in due time im- 
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periled the structure of our American credit. Let us 
admit that we were driving too fast, and collided with 
a big truck that was coming around the corner. But our 
shattered car can be repaired. We shall not cease to 
ride on the highways, and the trucks under proper 
regulation will be allowed to carry on business. Mr. 
Hoover had no more to do than Governor Roosevelt 
with the recklessness that caused the accident. It is 
better worth while to concern ourselves with the re- 
sumption of traffic, than to indulge in silly and false 
charges and counter-charges in efforts to fasten blame 
upon other people whom, for reasons of our own ad- 
vantage, we would like to see indicted and punished. 


THE SIMPLE TRUTH is that the 
"Hoover business of the country has begun 
Policies" to rebuild ‘its fortune. Mr. 
Non-partisan Hoover has represented sound 
and non-partisan policies in this 
comprehensive undertaking, while the erratic Con- 
gress was going off on wild and crazy by-paths, heedless 
of the warnings of well-balanced minds. The so-called 
Hoover policies have not been tainted by partisanship. 
They could not have been shaped, much less could they 
have been set in motion, without the support of public 
opinion. They have nothing to do with the question 
whether the next occupant of the White House is called 
a Republican or a Democrat. 

The most extensive field of economic relief is that 
which is now occupied by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. Its work is carried on by a board of 
seven members. One of these is, ex-officio, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Of the other six appointed by 
President Hoover four are Democrats and two are 
Republicans. A former Democratic Senator from Ohio, 
Mr. Atlee Pomerene, is chairman of the board. Their 
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THE DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE OPENS HIS CAMPAIGN 


At the left is Governor A. Harry Moore, of New Jersey. They are 
acknowledging the salute not merely of parading flags but of 
many thousands of massed admirers, at Sea Girt, New Jersey. 
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adherence to one party or the other has no more bearing 
upon the useful public service they are rendering than 
has their religious affiliation. If Governor Roosevelt 
should be elected President, he would find the business 
of this Corporation immensely expanded upon his ar- 
rival at Washington next March. He could do little 
to help it or to hinder it. His new Secretary of the 
Treasury would take the place of Mr. Mills, and the 
Corporation would then consist of five Democrats and 
two Republicans if the present members continued to 
serve. What the R. F. C. is doing for the business of 
the country is in our judgment the most significant 
topic of the present month. Mr. Gardner Cowles, who 
is one of the Republican members, and the esteemed 
publisher of Iowa’s foremost newspaper, has responded 
to our request for an up-to-date statement about the 
methods and objects of the R. F. C. 

President Hoover’s great conference on home build- 
ing and home ownership was held early last December, 
with several thousand members attending it from every 
state. It was practical, and it was scientific. It was 
statesmanlike in its grasp of policies, and inspiring in 
its vision of a great nation living decently, securely, and 
in universal enjoyment of those modern facilities that 
are helping to restore to its old-time place—a place of 
priority among our social institutions—the permanent, 
individual home as the focus of family life. In our 
number for January of the present year Secretary Wil- 
bur summarized the findings and the aims of that con- 
ference. President Hoover had been at work upon a 
plan to secure present home-owners from mortgage fore- 
closure in times of restricted credit, and the conference 
passed a resolution of approval. One of the last acts 
of the recent session of Congress was to authorize the 
President’s proposed series of Home Loan Banks. 

The conference of last December had been organized 
by Secretaries Lamont and Wilbur, with Dr. John M. 
Gries of Ohio and Dr. James Ford of Harvard Univer- 
sity as chief working executives. It was fitting that Dr. 
Gries, who is an educator and a man of broad social 
sympathies and understanding, should have been ap- 
pointed a member of the Board which has been or- 
ganizing the Home Loan Banks and is to administer 
them. Our readers will find in this number an article 
by Dr. Gries, on the scope and method of this new 
credit institution. The immediate object is to protect 
present owners. Doubtless in the near future we shall 
see the adoption of improved systems for financing new 
home construction, chiefly by private capital. 


THE PARALYSIS OF BUSINESS Was 
due chiefly to loss of confidence. 
Falling-off of foreign trade would 
have produced slackness, with con- 
siderable unemployment. But the 
normal volume of domestic trade might have kept mills 
working at 50 per cent. of their full capacity, even at the 
low point of depression, if intense alarms had not caused 
bank closures, the flight of gold, and the hoarding of 


Government 
and Business 
in Harmony 


- funds by millions of alarmed individuals. There is no 


longer any doubt of the ability of the Government and 
the banks to maintain the gold standard. The President 
urges better banking laws; but for the present there is 
no further distrust of the banks that have survived. Some 
railroads may go into the hands of receivers, but the prin- 
cipal systems are not regarded as hovering on the brink. 
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MEMBERS OF THE NEW HOME LOAN BANK BOARD, 





Ee Y, 
WITH PRESIDENT HOOVER 


From left to right are Nathan Adams of Texas; Morton Bodfish of Chicago; President Hoover; Franklin W. Fort of New Jersey, 
chairman; Dr. John M. Gries of Ohio, who writes our article (page 22); and W. E. Best of Pennsylvania. 


President Hoover’s policies have not been confined to 
the creation of official agencies for business support. 
He has brought together the most influential leaders in 
business undertakings for voluntary codperation in de- 
vising ways to extend credit and increase employment. 
A conference of financial and business leaders, sum- 
moned by the President, met at Washington on August 
26. The President declared that the “major financial 
crisis” had been overcome, but that the war against the 
results of depression and the continuance of unemploy- 
ment must go on vigorously. Under the leadership of a 
preliminary committee, a central organization was 
formed to harmonize and quicken the nation’s official 
and voluntary plans for recovery. 


Mr. Owen D. Young was made chairman of a com- | 


mittee concerned with the extension of business credit. 
Mr. Daniel Willard and Mr. George H. Houston were 
named heads of the committee to codperate with all the 
agencies and interests that have to do with the railroad 
situation. Mr. A. W. Robertson, of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, was appointed 
chairman of the committee on expenditures for replace- 
ment of industrial equipment. 

The committee of the most every-day interest to 
people in general is that of which Mr. Walter C. Teagle 
is chairman. Its activities have to do with increased 
employment through shorter hours and the sharing of 
jobs. Only a few weeks ago we were talking about the 
six-hour day and the five-day week, as noi likely to have 
widespread application in the near future. But under 
the stimulus of Mr. Teagle’s committee we find many 
industries studying plans to split jobs and hire more 
workers. Closely organized trade unions will always 
favor short hours and more jobs, on condition that their 
own members gain leisure without any corresponding 
loss of pay. But their dictation cannot be conclusive 
in times like these, and they will have to go along with 
everybody else. Governor Winant of New Hampshire 
has created interest far beyond the confines of the New 
England states by his proposals for industrial relief 
through diversified methods of partial employment. 
Gradually, millions of people will learn how to get their 
principal satisfactions through self-directed use of the 
margins of time clipped from the long hours formerly 
spent in factory, mill or office. All families will aspire 
to familiarity with trees, flowers and gardens. The me- 
chanic will read law, and the law-clerk will work six 
hours a day at the carpenter’s trade. Factory workers 
will become amateur astronomers, and calculate eclipses. 

Economic history is made rapidly and intensively in 
these times. Before the beginning of another presi- 
dential term the constructive policies identified with the 
leadership of Mr. Hoover will have gone too far in their 
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practical effects to be undone. The leading Democrats 


of the country are helping in this series of undertakings, 


and their services have been duly recognized. 

After our November election, we may hope for 
serious attention at Washington to the subjects of 
banking reform, railroad relief, and revision of the anti- 
trust laws. Every step of progress will have to be 
gained by fighting. But we are bound to go on living 
in our own country, and the job of making it the best 
possible place is after all a grand and glorious one. An 
eminent member of the President’s conference of busi- 
ness men, in a private letter to the Editor of this 
periodical, offered a bit of comment that seems to us 
worth quoting. “The meeting” he wrote “in Washing- 
ton yesterday brought together, I think, one of the 
finest groups of men from all over the country that I 
have ever seen. The trend of interest and expression as 
regards measures to bring about improvement was 
largely toward the human rather than the purely busi- 
ness side of the depression. It was very significant to 
note the change in the attitude of business men.” The 
correspondent attributed the new attitude of business 


to the leadership of the President. The coming winter 


will find many people still unemployed; but resources 
are not exhausted, and human sympathy takes organized 
forms. Mr. Newton D. Baker is now head of the co- 
ordinating movement, and no better leader could have 
been found. 


Ir 1s Goop NEws that Chicago will 
not postpone the Exposition which 
had been planned for next year. 
We are publishing a timely state- 
ment upon the financial support 
that has made it possible to go steadily forward with an 
international exhibition of the first order, designed to set 
forth the results of a “Century of Progress.” Govern- 
ments and private exhibitors will provide features that 
promise to make this Chicago enterprise so noteworthy 
that it cannot be neglected. It will arouse enthusiasm, 
attract millions of visitors, and contribute importantly 
to the recovery of general business and railway trans- 
portation. Chicago, as it approaches a population of 
four millions, after a single century of growth, is one 
of the world’s chief centers of intelligence and economic 
achievement. Its over-advertised phase of racketeering 
and crime will prove transient, and is but a superficial 
malady. The great wealth of Chicago is not at stake 
in the temporary embarrassments that have arisen 
through assessment inequalities and tax controversies. 
Devotion to an enterprise like the forthcoming exhibi- 
tion will help Chicago to clear away some defects that 
have had disproportionate publicity. 


Chicago 
Believes 
in Progress’ 








The “R. F. C."—Its 


“ec 
RR xcoxsmaversow Finance Corporation” is the 


name of a United States government owned. 


and controlled bank. Its capital and resources, $3,800,- 
000,000, make it the world’s largest business institution. 
From the standpoint of capitalization, this corporation 
is larger than any bank, larger than any insurance com- 
pany, larger than the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph company, the New York Central Railroad, the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance company, larger than any 
foreign corporation. Differing fundamentally from pri- 
vate corporations and from other departments of the 
government, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation is 
an emergency corporation, designed to be short-lived—a 
temporary reservoir of resources, intended to be used 
only until the return of prosperity to the United States. 

One of:the first and fundamental results of the de- 
pression was the freezing of credits. The Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation was conceived by the Admin- 
istration at Washington, and created by Congress early 
in the present year, for the purpose of lending govern- 
ment funds in a manner calculated to melt and liquefy 
this frozen credit condition. 

Directing the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
bend every effort to relieve financial institutions from 
their frozen conditions and threatened bankruptcy, Con- 
gress also later instructed the Corporation to assist in 
finding employment for workers; to allocate federal 
funds to the several states for the relief of destitution, 
and to take steps for the purpose of restoring to the 
farmer a fair profit over the cost of production. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation commenced 
its operations about February 1, 1932, and the speed 
with which the organization took form and began to 
function is largely attributable to the great organizing 
ability of Eugene Meyer, Jr., who served as the Chair- 
man until the law relating to the Corporation was 
changed on July 21, 1932. The Board is compesed of 
seven members, and is now and from the start has been 
entirely non-partisan in its activities. As now consti- 
tuted there are four Democrats and three Republicans. 


Relief to Banks 


The activities of the Corporation during its first six 
months were largely devoted to making loans to banks, 
building and loan associations, insurance companies and 
other financial institutions, and some loans to railroads. 

During the period from February 1 to September 9, 
1932, 6543 loans were made to 4788 banks, totaling in 
amount $831,963,154.77. There were 705 loans to 663° 
building and loan associations, totaling $81,614,138.43, 
and 99 loans to 84 insurance companies, aggregating 
$72,828,200. <A total of $250,324,392 was loaned to the 
railroads. 

It is generally believed that the results have been 
beneficial. From the beginning the work of the Recon- 
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Expanded Scope 


By GARDNER COWLES 


Member of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


struction Finance Corporation has been free from sec- 
tionalism and partisanship. Any intelligent investiga- 
tion of its record will show that the Corporation has 
acted to serve the entire country in an impartial manner, 

The Board cannot make gifts. It is authorized to 
make loans that are “fully and adequately secured” to 
certain specified institutions and for certain purposes, as 
set forth in the law creating the Corporation. 

There has been some misrepresentation, and charges 
have been made that the Board has favored large cor- 
porations. An examination of the record will disprove 
such criticism. The loans made to small banks, com- 
pared to those to large city banks, are as 100 to 1. 

However, the Board rightly feels that where it aids a 
large bank with tens of thousands of depositors, it is 
doing as important a work in combatting depression as 
when it makes loans to a score of small banks. Also, 
when the Corporation makes loans to railroads to pre- 
vent default in the payment of interest on bonds and 
to avoid receiverships, it serves the real interest of mil- 
lions of policy-holders in insurance companies; for in- 
surance companies are large owners of railroad bonds. 


Unemployment Relief 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation is authorized 
to make loans for the construction of projects which 
will require the employment of thousands upon thou- 
sands of men who now search for work. These loans 
for construction projects are limited chiefly to public 
and semi-public agencies. The underlying requirement 
of these, as well as all classes of loans to be made by the 
Corporation, is that such advances shall be “fully and 
adequately secured.” The underlying requirement for 
construction loans is that the federal government Joans 
shall not be repaid by state, county or municipal taxa- 
tion. Instead, these are to be known as “self-liquidat- 
ing” loans. This requirement simply means that the 
loans shall be repaid to the Corporation and thence 
back to the federal treasury from funds raiscd, not by 
additional taxation, but by charges to be imposed for 
the use of these projects upon their completion. 

Fees collected for the use of a bridge are expected to 
repay the loan made by the Corporation. A system of 
waterworks? The consumer of the water will indi- 
rectly pay for it. These payments are expected to be 
sufficient to cover interest charges and amortization 
within a reasonable time. An electric light and power 
plant? The plan of procedure is the same. 

In considering the operations of the Corporation in 
financing new construction, it must always be kept in 
mind that the underlying purpose of the administration 
and Congress is to relieve unemployment without in- 
curring additional taxation. In solving this problem the 
federal Government will solve several other problems. 
For instance: Picture a city with a population of 5,000 
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which has never had a public water and sanitary sewer- 
age system. Water has always been supplied from in- 
dividual private wells. Waste has been disposed of by 
means of inadequate, unsanitary private sewers. 

Such a city has applied to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation for a loan with which to construct a water 
and sewerage system. This is a comparatively small 
project. When the loan is granted, the construction of 
the project will provide work for three hundred men for 
more than nine months. This project will enable several 
thousand families to live in a more healthful community, 
to enjoy the common comforts of running water, bath- 
tubs, etc. There is no increase in taxation, many men 
are put to work, and a service is rendered to a deserving 
community. The loan will be repaid to the Government 
with interest, not only to compensate for its risk, but 
that Uncle Sam may lose no money on the transaction ; 
for he in turn is obliged to borrow the money and pay 
interest on his loans. 

The Corporation is also asked to lend its funds for 
the construction of a bridge to join two sizeable cities 
now separated by a river. The river cannot be ferried. 
The distance by road between the cities is thirty miles. 
The bridge will reduce the distance by 50 per cent. 
Users of the bridge can well afford to pay a toll for its 
use when it is completed. Its construction will require 
the employment of hundreds of men for many months, 
not only those employed directly in its construction but 
indirectly other workmen employed in the plants which 
will produce the materials which go into the construc- 
tion of the bridge. The toll charges will pay for the 
bridge within a reasonable time, toll charges which will 
be less than the actual cost of running an automobile 
over the extra distance. The saving in time and the 
convenience to the residents of that area and to tourists 
cannot be overemphasized. ~ 

Many construction problems of such magnitude as to 
preclude private financing will be authorized by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. The work will be be- 
gun with all speed. One project now before the Cor- 
poration will provide employment for 6,500 men for 
three years. Another will employ 4,500 men for six 
years. Nobody is so optimistic as to suggest that these 
projects will put all idle men to work, but every fair- 
minded person will realize before many months have 
passed how effective this action of the Government will 
be toward assisting in an early solution of our general 
unemployment situation. 

There are many other features in the so-called “self 
liquidating project” section under which the Corporation 
operates. Not by any means the least of these is the 
power of the Corporation to make loans for improve- 
ment in housing conditions in slum. areas and in con- 
gested metropolitan districts. Before any widespread 
activity can be accomplished along this line, however, 
many communities will find it necessary to obtain en- 
abling legislation from their own states. 


Relief of Destitution 


With the increase in the severity of the depression, 
state and community welfare funds received severe 
blows; revenues derived from certain forms of taxation 
declined; sums normally raised from private contribu- 
tions to community “chests” became greatly lessened be- 
cause of the reduced incomes of the donors. To assist in 
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this emergency, additional forms of taxation have been 
attempted in some communities. To prevent hunger 
and want in the months to come, Congress authorized 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to lend federal 
funds to states, their political sub-divisions, and munici- 
palities, for the relief of destitution and for work relief, 
requiring only that the local relief agencies shall first 
have done their utmost for themselves. 

Those of us whose business it is to understand what 
Congress directed us to do ought not to be impatient if 
there is misunderstanding in the minds of some who are 
not charged with the responsibility of administering 
these federal funds, and who have not made a study of 
the limitations put upon the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation loans by Congress. The availability of 
federal relief funds must not result in a decrease of local 
relief effort. Congress declared, and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation concurs, that federal relief funds 
are not to be in lieu of local public relief funds and pri- 
vate contributions, but are to be supplemental thereto. 
There must be-no diminution in local community chest 
efforts this winter. In fact, there must be more effort and 
more enthusiasm put into the giving and raising of local 
relief funds. The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
will obey the directions of Congress, and will insist that 
the relief funds at its disposal must be regarded as being 
only supplemental to local relief efforts. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation is prepared 
speedily to provide additional assistance when neces- 
sary. There is comfort in the assurance that thus the 
nightmare of hunger and want will not attend the normal 
discomforts of winter in the months before us. 

As in other classifications of loans or advances made 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, relief funds 
advanced by the government must be repaid to the fed- 
eral treasury. The Reconstruction Finance Cerporation 
is not empowered by Congress to deal in gifts. Relief 
loans bear interest at the rate of 3 per cent. The Gov- 
ernor of each state must certify as to the need of federal 
relief funds within the territory under his jurisdiction. 
What must be emphasized is that no person who can 
give to the support of his local welfare or community 
chest should feel that the assistance of federal relief 
funds relieves him from his full measure of responsibility 
to his less fortunate brother. 


Farm Relief 


The reduced buying power of our urban communities 
brought about still lower prices for agricultural com- 
modities. Farm prices sank still further below the cost 
of production. It became necessary for the federal 
Government to institute still more steps to assist the 
producers of crops, livestock, and other agricultural 
products. 

The writer supposes more words have been written and 
spoken about the plight of the farmer within the last 
dozen years than about any other subject under the 
sun. His own life has been spent almost entirely in 
the heart of the great agricultural Middle West. He 
has been familiar with the troubles of the farmer for 
several decades, and believes the solution of the agri- 
cultural problem in its entirety has not yet been found. 
The Reconstruction Finance Corporation will endeavor 
to help toward a solution of the farmers’ problem. 

The prices of crops grown on our farms are admittedly 
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so low us to deny the farmer his cost of production. 
Many of these crops are marketed normally “on the 
hoof”; that is to say, corn and small grains are fed to 
livestock, and it is in the form of livestock that much 
of the grain eventually reaches the consumer. It is be- 
lieved that an increase in feeding operations will result 
in bringing the farmer and the stockman more money for 
his product than if the grain were marketed as grain, 
or if the livestock were not fattened. 

By the time these words are read the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation will have established what will be 
known as Regional Agricultural Credit Corporations in 
representative locations throughout the country. These 
will be managed by men experienced in agricultural 
banking and sympathetic to the farmer. They will be 
empowered to make “feeder” loans—to provide funds as 
loans to farmers and stockmen to permit them to feed 
the bountiful produce of our farms to livestock ; to en- 
able stockmen to sell fattened animals at increased 
prices, and generally to raise the income of all stock- 
raising sections of the United States. 

The Regional Agricultural Credit Corporations will be 
eligible to serve no less than 4,000,000 farms and farm- 
ers. They will be operated for the purpose of increasing 
farm commidity prices and restoring some measure of 
prosperity to the residents of rural communities. 


What Has Been Achieved 


After more than seven months of operating in an ef- 
fort to relieve the credit situation in the United States, 
it is possible to make some measure of the accomplish- 
ments of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation in as- 
sisting banks, insurance companies, and other financial 
institutions. It is still too soon to tell the whole story. 
There is more than a hope that the turn in the road is 
before us. There are many who believe that the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation has hastened the ap- 
proach to that better time. 

Most of the loans made by the Corporation hereto- 
fore have been made to banks. The average loan has 


been made to banks situated in towns with a population 
of 3,000 people. The average bank loan is $35,000. Ap- 
proximately 70 per cent. of the borrowing banks—about 
3,300 of them—are located in towns of 5,000 population 
or less. 

Large loans to large financial institutions have been 
made by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. As 
was said before, in making these large loans the Cor- 
poration has been enabled to be of assistance to more 
people in a single action than in the case of many lesser 
loans to smaller institutions. 

As an evidence of improved conditions in the financial 
world, there can be offered the information that the de- 
mands upon the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
have decreased materially in recent weeks. In the five 
weeks preceding July 30, applications for 1521 loans 
were received from banks, insurance companies, build- 
ing-and-loan associations, and other financial institu- 
tions. In the five-week period ending September 3, 1222 
applications from institutions of this type came to the 
Corporation. Improvement in the financial world is 
indicated by the above figures, an average decline of 
sixty applications each week. 

Evidence of the improvement is further found in the 
total amount of money applied for by these institutions 
in these two periods. In the five-week period which 
ended July 30, the Corporation was asked to lend a total 
of $346,511,000 to banks and other financial institutions, 
not including railroads. In the five-week period which 
ended September 3, the Corporation was asked to lend 
far less than half that sum, or a total of $148,515,000. 

The work of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
is far from completed. Its Directors are faced every 
day with problems just as difficult of solution as those 
which confronted them the day before. They will arrive 
at decisions which may not prove to have been the cor- 
rect decisions. They may make mistakes. They are 
charged with a responsibility which is literally stagger- 
ing in its magnitude, but they will do their best. 

May they have the support and confidence of all fair- 
minded people! 


Our New System of Home Banks 


By JOHN M. GRIES 


Member of ihe Federal Home Loan Bank Board 


F EDERAL HoME LoAN Banks, whose establishment 
was authorized by Congress in the last hour of 
the last day of its recent session, are intended to bring 
early relief to the home owner of small means who now 
finds himself in a jam. If any doubt of this purpose 
existed, it must have been dispelled by the order given 
on August 26 to receivers of closed national banks to 
suspend foreclosures on first mortgages until the Home 
Loan Banks can be set in operation. This order was 
issued at the direct request of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, which also made an appeal at the same 
time to all state banking superintendents to declare a 
similar moratorium on first mortgages held by state 
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banks. No better proof of the purpose of the new sys- 
tem could be given. 

The entire history of the Federal Home Loan Banks 
has been dictated by concern for the welfare of the 
home owner. They are part of a far-reaching program 
to reduce the economic waste involved in so many 


- American homes and home neighborhoods, to diminish 


the risks of home ownership, and to clear the path to 
ownership or occupation of an adequate home for every 
industrious family. As such, the Home Loan Banks 
have a considerable history. 

President Hoover, to my knowledge, discussed the 
need for some system similar to the one we now have as 
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far back as 1921, when he was Secretary of Commerce. 
In the intervening years much study has been given to 
the whole subject of housing. This study culminated 
last December in the President’s Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership, which rounded-out a 
complete program to raise the standard of American 
housing and assigned first place to the need for a reform 
of the practices in and of the mechanism for financing 
home ownership. 

However far-reaching are the ultimate purposes of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank system, the immediate 
concern of millions of American families is to know how 
the system will save their homes from foreclosure, or 
ease the pressure of interest payments on their mort- 
gages, or free some of the savings they have tied up in 
their homes for the purchase of necessities, or enable 
them to get credit to build or buy a home. 

The special difficulty from which all home owners are 
now suffering is lack of credit. There is no market for 
home mortgages, there is no money to lend on homes. 
Why? Of course the general withdrawal of credit, 
which always-takes place in hard times, affects the 
financing of homes as it does the financing of all com- 
modities. People who have deposited their savings with 
banks or other lending institutions withdraw these sav- 
ings to pay for necessities, or because they are afraid. 
Consequently the resources of lending institutions are 
cut down, and all business activity suffers. 

But mortgages labor under a special handicap. They 
are of necessity relatively long-term investments. For 
this reason, and because hitherto no agency has existed 
to which institutions could go to borrow money on their 
mortgage paper in the event of need, the institutions 
have largely refused to lend money on homes in times of 
depression. They have been afraid to tie up their liquid 
resources in such long-term non-negotiable paper. 

This explains why at the present moment home owners 
are in a worse position than any other class of borrow- 
ers. Not only is there in many sections of the country 
no money for new home financing, but the need for 
cash forces many institutions to foreclose on existing 
mortgages, however unwilling they are to do so. 

To remove this special handicap from mortgages, the 
obvious solution is to set up a reservoir of credit where 
home-financing institutions can borrow money on their 
sound mortgages. The purpose of the Federal Home 
Loan Banks is to supply such a reservoir of credit, and 
so to provide for home owners the same support that the 
Federal Reserve system gives to commerce and industry, 
and that the various Federal Farm Loan Banks give to 
agriculture. 

Most of the home financing of this country is done by 
three classes of institutions: building, and loan associa- 
tions (sometimes called codperative banks or homestead 
associations), savings banks, and insurance companies. 
These are the three classes of institutions eligible to 
membership in the Federal Home Loan Bank system, so 
that a reserve of credit made available to them will bring 
relief to the distressed home owner more speedily than 
would be possible through any other channel. 

These Federal Home Loan Banks are under direction 
of a Federal Board of five members, appointed by the 
President and consisting of: Franklin W. Fort, president 
of the Lincoln National Bank of Newark, New Jersey, 
and vice-president of the New Jersey Insurance Com- 
pany, chairman; Nathan Adams, president of the First 
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National Bank of Dallas, Texas; William E. Best of 
Pittsburgh and H. Morton Bodfish of Chicago, who are, 
respectively, president and executive manager of the 
United States Building and Loan League; and John M. 
Gries, of Ohio, formerly executive secretary of the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Home Building and Home Owner- 
ship held at Washington last winter. 

The Board has divided the country into twelve dis- 
tricts, in each of which a Federal Home Loan Bank has 
been set up. The capital of each bank has been fixed at 
amounts ranging from $6,000,000 to $20,000,000. This 
capital is to be subscribed by institutions in each district 
eligible to membership. In order to insure that the 
banks will be in operation speedily, the United States 
Treasury is to subscribe such part of the minimum capi- 
tal of each Federal Home Loan Bank as has not been 
subscribed by members within thirty days after opening 
the books. Provision is made for the retirement of these 
Treasury shares, so that the banks will be owned eventu- 
ally wholly by the members. 


A S SOON AS the regional banks are organized, the 
stockholding institutions may borrow on their 
sound home mortgages. The amount they can borrow is 
set at 60 per cent. of the unpaid principal of a long-term 
amortized loan, and 50 per cent. of a straight loan made 
originally for less than eight years. 

In order to supply the Federal Home Loan Banks with 
enough funds to meet the demands of their member in- 
stitutions, they are authorized to sell bonds to the pub- 
lic, secured by the home mortgages deposited with them. 
It is estimated that the potential resources of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Banks amount to approximately $1,- 
800,000,000, which should be quite adequate to insure 
liquidity to the nineteen billion dollars. of home mort- 
gages held by the institutions eligible to membership. 

As soon as the building and loan associations, savings 
banks, and insurance companies can borrow from the 
Federal Home Loan Banks, they will be relieved of the 
pressure for funds, and will be able in turn to lift pres- 
sure from the home owners whose mortgages they hold. 
How will the home owner who needs it benefit from this 
easier credit? The answer will be determined, of course, 
by the nature of the difficulties under which each bor- 
rower labors. 

Probably hundreds of thousands of owners whose 
mortgages are held by the building and loan associations 
have suffered heavy cuts in income in the last three 
years. They find it difficult to go on making monthly 
payments of a size contracted for when money was 
cheap. What the associations can do for these borrow- 
ers if the home owners have a reasonable equity, is to 
give them new mortgages on an extended-time, reduced- 
payment basis—to make it possible for them to pay less 
per month. In fact, in view of the almost universal re- 
duction in wages and income, a considerable portion of 
the home financing of the last five years will probably 
have to be done over on this basis. 

Then there is still another category of borrowers from 
building and loan associations, savings banks, and in- 
surance companies, whose income has stopped entirely 
due to unemployment. For the time being they can pay 
nothing on their mortgages, neither principal nor inter- 
est, nor can they pay taxes. Many of them have sub- 
stantial equities in their homes, have proved themselves 
excellent credit risks, and may confidently look forward 
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to reémployment and to a resumption of their capacity 
to pay. With the funds made available by the Home 
Loan Banks, the building and loan societies and other 
eligible institutions can and ought to give such borrow- 
ers new mortgages for larger amounts, thus permitting 
them to pay back interest and taxes and to carry on a 
few months until they start earning again. 

The act creating the Federal Home Loan Banks seems 
by inference to intend that such leniency shall be shown 
to deserving home owners when it says “No home mort- 
gage shall be accepted as collateral security for an ad- 
vance by a Federal Home Loan Bank if, at the time 
such advance is made. . . the home mortgage loan is 
past due more than six months when presented.” ‘The 
fact that the banks can accept good mortgages though 
they be six months past due can only be interpreted to 
mean that this new system of banks want such leniency 
to be shown wherever possible. 


UT IT IS ESSENTIAL to understand that not all 

home owners who are in financial difficulties 
will have those difficulties solved now that the Federal 
Home Loan Banks have been created. There are many 
who bought unwisely, or whose equities have been com- 
pletely wiped out by the depression, or who cannot look 
forward to a resumption of their capacity to pay. These, 
unfortunately, will be beyond the help of the Federal 
Home Loan Banks. 

So far, in our categories of home owners who may ex- 
pect to have their credit situation eased by the estab- 
lishment of the Federal Home Loan Banks, we have 
been considering only those whose mortgages are held 
by institutions eligible to membership in the system. 
But these are not the only home owners who may expect 
relief. Many of the worst sufferers are those whose 
mortgages are held by commercial banks or other insti- 
tutions which have closed. There are thousands of such 
people who have to pay up their mortgages, or lose their 
homes, because the closed banks are unable to renew the 
mortgages. Hitherto, lack of credit has made it practi- 
cally impossible for such owners to transfer their mort- 
gages to other institutions. Now, however, they can 
transfer them to institutions which are members of the 
Federal Home Loan system. 

It is not only closed banks that are pressing home 
owners. With their depositors calling for cash many 
banks and trust companies and mortgage brokers have 
to liquidate every possible asset. Others are unwilling to 
continue carrying mortgages whose values have been re- 
duced by the aggravated number of foreclosures. Should 
such lenders continue to refuse renewals on good mort- 
gages, the owners can now transfer them to institutions 
in the Federal Home Loan Bank system. However, 
there is evidence already that the promise of a reserve 
of credit for mortgages is causing commercial banks and 
other institutions that are not eligible to discount their 
mortgages directly with the Federal Home Loan Banks 
to ease pressure on home owners. Thus liquidity given 
to a major portion of the nation’s home mortgages gives 
a degree of liquidity to all of them. 

Then there is the large group of families of small in- 
comes who have put all their savings in their homes. 
They own these homes outright or have only a small 
mortgage on them. They may be out of work, or need 
funds to pay doctors’ bills or taxes or to make essential 
repairs on the home, but the tightness of money has 
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hitherto made it impossible for them to borrow on their 
homes. Many of these people can now go to the institu- 
tions in the Home Loan Bank system and get a loan. 

Finally there is the would-be home owner, the man 
who has saved for years to buy or build a home when 
prices came down. That time has come, but in thou- 
sands of communities in this country there has been no 
credit available to permit him to finance the mortgage on 
ahome. This is the type of man to whom the members 
of the Federal Home Loan system of banks should and 
will lend money. 

In this connection there has been much talk that the 
new system would lead to a vast and unwise program of 
new building. This is foolish on the face of it, for to 
suppose that conservative financing institutions are go- 
ing to lend money for overbuilding and thus jeopardize 
the value of the mortgages they already hold is naive. 
The funds made available by the Home Loan Banks will 
be used first of all for refinancing, then for repairs and 
modernization, for the purchase of homes already built, 
and lastly for new building where deemed really desir- 
able or necessary. 

However, let us not deceive ourselves on this matter 
of overbuilding. Much of the reported overbuilding even 
in the big cities is more apparcnt than real. It is caused 
by the doubling up of famil’'es—married children mov- 
ing back with their parentc—which always takes place 
in hard times. The instant conditions improve, the de- 
sire for independence will set these temporary boarders 
on a quest for their own homes and then there will be no 
cry of overbuilding. Furthermore, no one contends that 
construction should be halted so completely as to main- 
tain values in the worn-out, insanitary, and dangerous 
structures that now house too many of our people. 
Finally, most of the demand for new construction is in 
the small towns and cities which do not have the over- 
built condition of the large cities. 


S° MUCH for what the Federal Home Loan Banks 
may be expected to do in behalf of the hundreds 
of thousands of home owners throughout the land who 
are suffering because of the lack of credit for home 
financing. The man who needs this relief will want to 
know what he should do to get it. The answer is to get 
in touch with one of the three classes of institutions 
eligible to membership in the Federal Home Loan 
Banks located in his community, and have a thorough 
discussion of his special problem to discover on what 
terms the institution will take a mortgage on his home 
when the operation of the Federal Home Loan Banks 
makes credit available. 

The purpose of this statement has been to outline 
only what the Federal Home Loan Banks will do to re- 
lieve the present emergency for home owners, how it 
will do this, and what the home owner himself should do 
to avail himself of the mortgage credit assembled by the 
banks. It does not touch on what the new system may 
be expected to do to restore confidence generally, to 
create employment and so counteract the depression; 


nor on what the system will do for the encouragement of 


home ownership through the years. These are matters 
for later consideration. 

Suffice it to say that if the possibilities of the Federal 
Home Loan Banks are only partially realized, they will 
be the greatest boon to the home owner that has yet 
been devised in this country. 
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WHY NOT reduce public ex- 
penditures by voluntary service 
—especially in counties — on 
the part of the taxpayer? 
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I. FORMER INTERVALS of time, when too much 
speculative enthusiasm—rainbow chasing for 
unearned wealth—had been followed by business col- 
lapse and stagnation, nobody ever seemed to know ex- 
actly by what subsequent process the wide expanses of 
quagmire emerged again as solid and dry ground. One 
thing, however, we may be sure about, so far as our 
American people were concerned. They could never be 
resigned to a dull acceptance of beggarly ways of life, 
or to patient waiting for somebody else to rescue them 
from misfortune. The country as a whole came out of 
those former months or years of “slump” because mil- 
lions of individuals, acting alone or in immediate groups 
as families and neighbors, used their muscles and their 
brains. They overcame difficulties by persistent en- 
deavor and sheer courage. When they came out, and 
looked about them, they found satisfaction in the sense 
of survival. They were the better for the trials they 
had surmounted. This was not true of each person, 
but it was certainly true of the greater number. 

With our complicated social structure, it is now a 
much smaller proportion of people who can quickly 
adapt themselves to the expedients of the simple life of 
their grandparents. To an enormously increased extent, 
therefore, the remedies for bad times must be of a 
codperative nature. This implies conscious organiza- 
tion, and public measures and programs. In those 
former periods there had to be decision and action, with 
high spirit and the sense of duty in full control. No- 
body disputed the ordinary sway of the law of self- 
preservation. Material hardship and deprivation would 
have meant the permanent breakdown of families and 
communities, however, if there had been no effort to 
maintain spiritual interest—religion, education, politics 
—as the basis of disciplined life. People who were 
sound of body and mind asked no odds, and helped 
themselves. But they were also taught to help the weak 
and the sick; and the religious life with them found 
practical expression in acts of kindliness that extended 
from one family to another. 

Without much self-consciousness about the strife be- 
tween external hardship and the will to conquer, our 
pioneer Americans made their way through the vicissi- 
tudes that beset them, and they founded the greatest of 
modern nations. They discovered the ways of life that 
were forward-looking in view of their surroundings. It 
would be admittance of mental and moral decay on our 
part if we should doubt for a moment our ability to live 
and to thrive in the environment of our marvelous 
Twentieth Century, when we consider the conquests of 
earlier generations who faced adversity. 
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Private Leisure and Public Service 


By ALBERT SHAW 


A majority of our people now live in cities or in 
smaller centers of specialized industry. Nor is the typ- 
ical present-day farm any longer the home of a pioneer 
family that can exist comfortably without exchange of 
products. Agriculture is on a commercial footing. The 
farmer has to pay out money or lose his farm. The 
rural community is so organized as to have given itself 
expensive facilities. These have been created by means 
of increased local taxation. The automobile has brought 
the demand for country roads of a quality far better 
than city streets, as remembered by middle-aged people. 
In hundreds of strictly agricultural neighborhoods, 
school facilities are now in use that are more extensive 
and costly than were the buildings, libraries, and labora- 
tories of scores of colleges, within the memory of some 
of our veteran educators. 

We have now to reckon with standards of living that 
relate to communities, as well as with those that con- 
cern families and individuals. Millions of families have 
been learning useful practical lessons out of the book of 
necessity. Not all of them, bu. a large proportion, have 
been trying to eliminate waste and to discover true 
values. Thoughtful Frenchmen and other foreigners, 
coming into contact with our American ways of living, 
have been accustomed to say that their own European 
countries could live almost entirely, and maintain a fine 
civilization, upon the squandered current resources of 
the United States as regards food; clothing, and indul- 
gences of all kinds. Especially they find that we are 
wasteful in public expenditures. 

Times like these bring to the front all kinds of opin- 
ions and theories; and it is not strange that we should 
have heard many voices crying out that the way of sal- 
vation lies in much further wastefulness, rather than in 
thrift and prudence. This doctrine is based upon the false 
notion that wealth is available for spending and for sup- 
plying jobs, regardless of earnings or profits. Private 
recovery must be based upon the practice of thrift and 
not upon lavish outlays; and the official community 
must cut expenses without abandoning social services. 


HE OLD-FASHIONED American was famous for his 
ability to meet unexpected turns of fortune, and 
to improvise means by which to master difficulties. We 
shall never come to a time when our system of specialized 
employment, with hundreds of separate callings and 
vocations, will justify neglect of individual capacity to 
do a variety of things in case of need. The schools have 
many claims upon our admiration and confidence; but 
in future they must abandon two-thirds of the rigidity 
of their class-room methods and their tests for promo- 
tion, and must find their success in helping parents to 
train young people for self-reliance and versatility. 
As we have remarked, communities also have their 
official standards of living; and to maintain those stan- 
dards the taxing power has been applied in most in- 
stances with genuine public spirit. There has been culp- 
able waste, of course, through political graft, in many 
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cities, villages, and counties; but it is well not to exag- 
gerate such things. If we denounce too sweepingly our 
failures in the management of our communal concerns, 
we shall lose confidence in ourselves and merely play 
into the hands of those who exploit public business for 
private ends. Gross inefficiency and the misuse of pub- 
lic funds should be dealt with, but this is obvious. 

There is something else about our conduct of munici- 
pal, county, and township affairs that it is much more 
important now to consider than the misconduct of 
officials. Our public housekeeping has become too ex- 
pensive for the pocketbooks of those who pay the bills. 
This is not chiefly the fault of salaried officials, except 
as we let them dictate to us in their own selfish interest. 

In old times, men who were ordinarily occupied as 
farmers or blacksmiths or country storekeepers took 
turns in filling public posts. They were justices of the 
peace, road masters, school trustees, township or county 
treasurers, sheriffs and deputy sheriffs. To a great 
extent both men and women were in the habit, from 
time to time, of resuming their earlier experiences as 
local teachers. Salaries were small or services were 
unpaid. The cost of local government was no serious 
burden, and taxes were light accordingly. 


B” ALONG WITH the process of specializing pri- 
vate callings and pursuits, we have been con- 
stantly increasing the number of official jobs, and have 
encouraged the holders of such places to think of them- 
selves as specialists, entitled to ample salaries and having 
something like prescriptive right to the emoluments of 
public office. In most of our states the taxation of real 
estate is relied upon as the principal means by which to 
pay the cost of local government. 

In times of high prices for products and of real- 
estate speculation, assessments are so much increased 
that the tax rate as a rule does not advance in the same 
ratio. In such pleasant, flush seasons of illusive wealth, 
the owners of farms, or of village homes, find their 
yearly tax bills increased; but also they find so much 
satisfaction in the supposed advance in the values of 
their estates that they manage somehow to pay the taxes 
without indignant protest. They do not stop to think 
that they are condoning scales of expenditure for local 
government which may prove ruinous to them, as tax- 
payers, at some time when incomes have vanished. 

When prices of agricultural products fall to low levels, 
like those of the past year, the farmer cannot possibly 
sell his wheat, cotton, milk, hogs, fruit, or vegetables at 
enough profit above the cost of production to pay taxes, 
interest on mortgages, and instalments on tractors or 
other machinery. But assessments for taxation will not 
have fluctuated with his net income. His father or his 
grandfather might have lost the farm through mortgage 
foreclosure, but would not have been sold out for non- 
payment of taxes. That is to say, the tax burden was so 
small relatively that it could somehow be managed. 

Mortgage obligations, as so usually incurred in times 
of delusive prosperity, become grievous burdens in the 
lean years that follow. At best, they can be spread over 
extended periods and unpaid interest may be added 
during the worst years. If such agencies as the Home 
Loan Banks can substitute fresh loans at reduced rates 
of interest, the harassed farmer will renew his fight for 
freedom. It remains to be said, however, that the tax 
load is far worse than the mortgage incumbrance. 
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To some extent the burden can be shifted from farms 
and real-estate and can be borne by people who now es- 
cape their fair share of taxation. The gasoline tax, 
which pays for state roads, is also made applicable 
in various states to the cost of maintaining county and 
local highways. But the fact remains that public ex- 
penditures in the United States have reached total sums 
which cannot be fairly met by rearranging schemes of 
taxation. There must be serious effort to carry on the 
essential functions of government at levels of cost such 
as prevailed here in earlier days, and such as are ex- 
istent today in most other countries. 


OME ENTERPRISING COUNTY in a farming state 

like Iowa or Kansas or Georgia would find it- 
self the most widely advertised county in America, if it 
should undertake the experiment for five years of carry- 
ing on its local concerns without levying any taxes at 
all (in money form) for county, township, municipal 
and village expenditures. In states like these—and in 
most other states, now that education is prevalent— 
the voluntary activities for social welfare are efficient 
and varied. Churches have their social and charitable 
organizations. There are numerous clubs and benevo- 
lent orders, concerned with the best interests of their 
members. There are local chambers of commerce, and 
groups of people organized to relieve distress caused 
by unemployment. 

Even on the farms the use of machinery has greatly 
reduced the hours of labor in the fields; while automo- 
biles and trucks have brought markets within easy dis- 
tance. Thus the margin of leisure for all classes and 
groups is greater than ever before, and the number of 
persons capable of using spare time for the general good 
comprises a large part of the population. 

Supplying all the services now rendered by county and 
local officials, without unduly burdening any citizen, 
might prove to be merely a matter of distributing the 
time and labor of capable and willing volunteers. Most 
of the work in the county courthouse, so far as routine 
tasks are concerned, could be carried on with advantage 
as part of the training of high-school students. Well-to- 
do people, who know little of the conditions that have 
been prevalent of late in farming districts, might scoff at 
the idea that public functions could be so distributed 
among the neighbors that no salaries would have to 
be paid out of county or village treasuries. But it 
would be far better, if people could see it, to run com- 
munity affairs by the drafting of unpaid services, than to 
extort high taxes from shrunken private resources. 


W: WILL NoT elaborate this suggestion in an 
argumentative spirit. If everybody were 
making so much money by devotion to private pursuits 
that he could much better afford to pay large taxes to 
maintain local government than to give a little of. his 
own time and attention to public affairs, our reflections 
would fall on deaf ears. But in these times there may 
be communities that will discover the needlessness of 
making an increasingly expensive affair out of the 
simple business of local government. 

Reforms of this kind can only come through the dire 
necessity that breaks down resistance. The tax-payers 
will have to be desperate to bring enough aggressive 
energy to bear upon the defenses of the fax-eaters to win 
control of the situation. 
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Ohio Lives Within Its Income 


By GEORGE WHITE 


GOVERNOR OF OHIO 


Gore costs, in the nation and in the 
states, have been mounting year by year to 
unheard of proportions. The shrinking of incomes of 
individuals and of political subdivisions, that set in 
three years ago, has recently made the problem -acute. 

Unless tax spenders could be drastically curbed the 
individual was in peril of being crushed. Ohio, as well 
as its subdivisions, was in danger of becoming bankrupt. 

The Governor of Ohio has no legal power to curb the 
expenditures of the political subdivisions, as long as 
they remain within the liberal limitation of the laws 
enacted by the Legislature; but it is by law the duty of 
the Governor to keep the expenditures of the state itself 
within its income. This my administration determined 
to do when I became Governor eighteen months ago. 

In my inaugural address I said: 

“We stand pledged to economy in expenditures for 
administrative costs of the state government.” 

The activities of the state government, supported out 
of the general revenue fund are being operated this year 
on a little less than 60 per cent. of the amount recom- 
mended by the preceding administration, and a little 
more than 70 per cent. of the amount actually appropri- 
ated by the Legislature. 

The outgoing administration presented to the Legis- 
lature, when it convened in January, 1931, a budget in 
which were recommended appropriations out of the gen- 
eral revenue fund for the years 1931-32 of approximate- 
ly $84,000,000. The Legislature, in line with my recom- 
mendations, scaled down the budget to $68,000,000. 
This reduced appropriation, however, authorized the 
expenditure of seven or eight million more than we then 
thought we should have to spend. I promptly ordered 
all departments, offices, and institutions to cut their ex- 
penditures for 1931 by 7 per cent. 

In the light of conditions as they appeared at that 
time, we believed that this curtailment would be suffi- 
cient to carry us through. It was sufficient for the year 
1931. We were able to pay all of our own expenditures, 
together with the deficit inherited from the preceding 
administration, and to begin this year of 1932 with no 
more than the normal carry-over of unpaid obligations. 
The total cost of operating the state government during 
1931 was approximately ten million less than in 1930. 

New estimates of revenues, made at the beginning of 
1932, indicated a falling off of several millions below 
that which was expected at the beginning of 1931. Still 
determined to impose no new tax burdens to maintain 
the ordinary functions of the state government, we in- 
creased the 7 per cent. cut to 15 per cent. for the year 
1932. Continually decreasing revenue prospects, re- 
vealed at the end of March and at the end of June, have 
each time been met with further curtailments. 

As a result of economies, general revenue expenditures 
for the first six months of 1932 averaged in excess of 
$800,000 a month less than those for the corresponding 
months of 1931, and our saving for the entire year of 
1932 will again approximate $10,000,000. 
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In the near future I shall again convene the General 
Assembly into special session, and shall recommend to 
them the consideration of measures looking toward addi- 
tional economies. These, if enacted, will save several 
millions more during the coming biennium. 

I have also appointed a committee to consider other 
measures to be presented to the Legislature, from which 
still greater results may come. 

The shrinkage of public incomes from existing sources 
acutely raises in governmental councils everywhere the 
practical question: Shall we balance our budgets by tax- 
ing something new? Or shall we try to keep our ex- 
penditures within the incomes we still have ? 

Our experience in Ohio leads me to believe that the 
possibilities of the latter course have yet been only dim- 
ly explored. Bureaucratic government tends always to 
expand its functions while a personnel enjoying perma- 
nent tenure frequently lacks most of the efficiency which 
private industry demands. Periodical, even continuous, 
checking up is needed to secure the elimination of dead 
wood and of obsolescent functions. But this check-up 
is hard to get. An officer or employe who has been in a 
section or division very long generally comes to regard 
its methods and processes as the best obtainable. It is 
human to regard that which we are used to as right, par- 
ticularly if we helped to create it ourselves. Scrutiny 
from the top, or from the outside, is usually necessary to 
effect improvements. 

The tax cost of government, federal state and local, 
weighs heavily and directly upon property owners; and 
indirectly, but with just as great a burden, upon all 
consumers. We have reached the point where further 
imposition of taxes upon many forms of property will 
constitute confiscation and become intolerable. 

Many functions assumed by government can be perma- 
nently or temporarily curtailed or eliminated without 
injury to essential public service. Other services, how- 
ever, must be maintained. They have to do with the 
foundations of sound government, and are intimately 
connected with the essential welfare of our country. 

In this land of plenty, both hunger and the fear of 
hunger for those who are willing to work, and for those 
who through no fault of their own are disabled,‘ must 
not be permitted. 

Maintenance of the people’s health is a fundamental 
requirement for an assured and healthy state. 

The sound education of our youth must be maintained 
at any cost through the proper maintenance of an ef- 
ficient educational system, the most essential portion of 
which consists of teachers. _ Good teachers, decently 
compensated, are indispensable. Much in the way of 
equipment and collateral endeavor may, for the time be- 
ing, safely be dispensed with, but a proper teaching 
force is more needed now than ever. Healthy, intelli- 
gent minds and bodies are more important now than 
ever. To neglect these essentials would retard recovery, 
lower the morale of our people, and leave a permanent 
wound that no future material prosperity can heal. 
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Mississippi Tries 
the Sales Tax 


Bess PRINCIPLES and methods have been 
recognized and applied to the fiscal affairs of 
the Mississippi state government. When our adminis- 
tration assumed control—in January of this year—we 
were confronted with the problem of providing for a 
large volume of inherited deficits. We were also called 
upon to do this in the face of diminishing revenues, 
from sources upon which the state had been accustomed 
to rely with reasonable safety in normal times. 

The duty of safeguarding the state’s credit has been 
recognized as our most sacred obligation, the full dis- 
charge of which is the highest form of public service. 
Our efforts have been largely in the field of administra- 
tive reform, of adjusting governmental functions more 
accurately to the people’s circumstances, as well as to 
their needs, and rendering governmental operations 
more efficient and less burdensome. 

Not only has the state’s budget been safely balanced, 
but we have adopted certain definite administrative re- 
forms to protect the state against a recurrence of 
deficits, to assure economy, and to eliminate waste and 
inefficiency. Definite limitations have been placed 
upon the money-expending and debt-contracting powers 
of state and subordinate agencies and political sub- 
divisions. By statutory enactment we now exact both 
civil liability and criminal responsibility of those who 
violate these limitations. An effective executive budget 
system for the supervision of all expenditures has been 
established. 

Our budget has been balanced by a reduction of 
operating costs and an increase of current revenues. 
Without discontinuing or seriously impairing any neces- 
sary governmental functions or services, we have, at a 
single legislative session, reduced governmental costs 
by one-third. This was accomplished because the 
Legislature, acceding to the request of the Governor, 
reversed the usual legislative procedure which had ob- 
tained in our state during the past hundred years, of 
first voting appropriations and then considering ways 
and means of providing revenue. 

The state’s income has been increased by levying a 
2 per cent. general sales tax, or consumers’ tax, which 
will furnish the required additional revenues for the 
present biennium with the widest possible distribution 
of the burden. This wide distribution applies not only 
to the number paying the tax (which will include all 
persons), but to the load-of the tax on each individual, 
since the burden is not allowed to accumulate as is the 
case with property taxes. It is distributed day by day, 
so that the citizen is never in debt to his state; and 
his payments being made in such small amounts as 
never to become burdensome or unbearable. 

In the regulation of his expenditures the taxpayer 
largely determines the amount of his sales tax. pay- 
ments. This is not true of any other form of taxation. 
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By SENNETT CONNER 


GOVERNOR OF MISSISSIPPI 


The sales tax makes it unnecessary to levy large or un- 
just penalties on those who seek to develop resources 
and improve property, but rather encourages these ac- 
tivities so essential to progress and prosperity. 

Another advantage of the consumers’ tax is that it 
permits every citizen, however- humble, to contribute 
his part, however small, to the support of his govern- 
ment. It awakens within the citizen who pays no other 
taxes a sense of his responsibility when he goes to the 
polls. He becomes tax conscious, and is more concerned 
about the competency and honesty of the candidate he 
supports. His patriotic impulses are stirred. He is 
proud that he has become a contributing citizen and is 
no longer merely a beneficiary of the state. Repre- 
sentation without taxation is an unhealthy condition. 
The consumers’ tax is democratic. 

Many states, including Mississippi, have long recog- 
nized the principle of the sales tax by levying taxes 
upon the sales of a limited list of articles or commod- 


‘ities. On many instances these taxes have been levied 


at such high rates that they have threatened confisca- 
tion, encouraged bootlegging and evasion, and resulted 
in oppression and inequity. They are generally known 
as “nuisance” taxes. It appears to be the height of 
inconsistency for those who condemn the principle of 
a low general sales tax to favor a high sales tax on a 
few commodities. 


OUR MONTHS were required to pass the general 
pos tax through the Mississippi Legislature. 
The opposition, largely limited to merchants and allied 
interests, was aggressive. Mass meetings were held 
throughout the state, and special trains brought large 
delegations to the capital to lobby with legislators 
against its enactment. A state-wide anti-sales tax or- 
ganization was formed and well financed, and almost all 
the newspapers bitterly denounced the measure and 
attacked those who supported it. It was freely pre- 
dicted that the tax would destroy business, and even 
that the people would openly revolt against it. Theo- 
rizing economists were quoted to prove that the tax 
could not be enforced or collected, and that it was un- 
sound and inequitable. 

Today, after three months’ experience with the sales 
tax in Mississippi, practically all opposition has van- 
ished. The anti-sales tax organization league no longer 
exists. Merchants are codperating whole-heartedly. 
Some of its most bitter opponents have become its 
strongest defenders, and it is a rare exception to the 
general rule when any complaint or protest Is heard 
from the consumer, to whom the tax is passed. Re- 
ceipts to date from this Mississippi sales tax are in ex- 
cess of estimates that were, made at the time the legis- 
lation was enacted. In August collections ran 25 per 
cent above budget estimates. 
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The general sales tax is especially acceptable to 
Mississippi. We have few large net incomes and no 
great industries to tax. Our rich mineral resources lie 
undeveloped. Despite our wonderful climate, unex- 
celled health record, long growing seasons, and the 
fertility of our soil, we have more than twelve million 
idle acres. We need only settlers and investors. De- 
velopment has been retarded because property taxes in 
Mississippi, as in many other states, have been too 
high. It is estimated that before the enactment of the 
sales tax more than 75 per cent. of all tax revenues of 
the state and all political sub-divisions were paid by 
property, and only 15 per cent. of 
our people paid property taxes. 

Not only in Mississippi, but al- 
most everywhere throughout the na- 
tion, it seems agreed that there must 
be a reduction in property taxes in 
order that investments may be en- 
couraged and employment opportu- 
nities furnished. I would not favor a 
consumers’ tax to be levied in lieu of 
all other taxes, but only as a part of 
a system levying taxes upon prop- 
erty, net incomes, and privileges. 
Under such a system all citizens pay 
in accordance with their privileges, 
abilities, and possessions. 

In Mississippi, under normal eco- 
nomic conditions, it is possible for 
the general sales tax levied at a 
reasonable rate to eliminate all state 
taxes upon property and to permit a 
50 per cent. reduction in the present 
property tax rates of counties and 
municipalities. It can make possible 
the exemption from taxation of homesteads of limited 
value, and of sufficient acreage to support the family. 
When we have accomplished this, which is the ultimate 
aim of those who have advocated the consumers’ tax 
for our state, Mississippi’s wonderful opportunities will 
be recognized, our natural resources developed, and our 
idle lands put to work. 

It must be remembered that in Mississippi this sales 
tax is still in the experimental stage. Mississippi 
officials and our people generally are satisfied with its 
operation up to this time, but we make no wild claims 
for it. There remains no doubt that it will meet the 
immediate emergency for which it was adopted. Its 
success as a fixture in our revenue system will depend 
largely upon the codperation and good will of our 
people, particularly those who are required to collect 
and remit it. Considered as a tax upon the privilege 
of doing business, it furnishes a most equitable basis 
for calculating the tax. But the present rate is prob- 
ably too high. If it is accepted as a consumers’ tax 
and passed to the purchaser, as was the legislative 
intent, it will hold great promise, and a much higher 
rate may be imposed without injury to business or 
complaint from the taxpayer. 

Recognizing one of the chief arguments against the 
consumers’ tax to be the supposed difficulty of its ad- 
ministration and enforcement, every possible provision 
has been made to guarantee an intelligent, equitable, 
and businesslike system of administration. The Gov- 
ernor named as State Tax Commissioner, Alfred H. 
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GOVERNOR SENNETT CONNER 


Stone, a practical business man and a recognized au- 
thority on tax problems. He has completely reorganized 
the administrative machinery of the revenue depart- 
ment during his brief tenure. 

Experts from other states who recently visited the 
offices of our Tax Commission have expressed the 
opinion that in point of mechanical equipment and 
general efficiency it is the equal of any similar depart- 
ment in the United States. It is Mr. Stone’s frankly 
expressed purpose to put his office in the front rank of 
governmental departments charged with the adminis- 
tration of tax and revenue problems. 

Mr. Stone has now under way an 
intensive business survey of Missis- 
sippi. When completed this will 
give us a picture in minute detail of 
the basic facts of the state’s entire 
tax structure. Mr. Stone will be able 
to tell us where the state’s revenues 
are derived, both by counties and 
towns, and the per capita contribu- 
tion made by the people of such 
political subdivisions. 

He will be able to give us the 
amount of revenue by occupational 
origins—that is, the number in each 
class or group of tax-paying units, 
and the amount of tax paid by each 
group. Mr. Stone is familiar with 
the administrative problems which 
have caused the breakdown of so 
many systems of revenue elsewhere, 
and is making every effort to guard 
against any similar occurrence in our 
state. In his efforts he is receiving 
the wholehearted support of both the 
executive and legislative branches of the government. 
He and J are in entire accord in his program, and we are 
working in close codperation. The people of the state 
are being kept fully advised as to Mr. Stone’s plans 
and purposes, and they are giving a splendid response to 
his efforts in their behalf. 

When considering the problem of governmental tax- 
ation, certain fundamental truths must be remembered 
always. Mankind has never approached a condition 
that would make possible the discharge of governmental 
taxing functions by voluntary action. 

There is indeed no panacea for tax ills. No given 
tax system will operate with equal results in different 
governments, or under varying economic conditions. 
Public financing in this country has not kept step with 
commercial development and private financing. In 
fact, less progress has been made with tax matters than 
with any other governmental problem. Further de- 
velopment hinges upon the modernizing of tax systems 
in the direction of rigid economy and a more equitable 
distribution of tax burdens. This involves not only 
the discovery of new sources and methods of pro- 
viding the public revenues, but (what is of even 
greater importance) the reorganization of governmental 
machinery to the end that less revenue may be re- 
quired for its operation. No problem is more closely 
related to the public welfare at this time. In 
Mississippi, we realize that we have merely turned in 
the right direction, and we are continuing our efforts 
to make real progress. 
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The Reconstruction Finance Corporation goes into action in the agricultural belt 


New Help tor the Farmer 


By L. J. DICKINSON 


UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM IOWA 


T# ECONOMIC FABRIC Of our country is tightly 
and (in normal times) beautifully woven with 
the threads of resilient credit, Without credit, business 
—and [ include the business of farming—would be 
sadly restricted. Farm ownership would be relegated 
to men who inherited land, or to the individual who 
could save enough during his life to buy a farm. Credit 
as it is used in the various phases of farm financing, 
from feeding operations to land buying, is as necessary 
to agricultural expansion as is commercial credit for 
building railroads, skyscrapers, steel mills, or ships. 

Unfortunately, such credit privilege is often misused 
and more often abused, and it becomes an actual de- 
structive force when faced by an economic upheaval. 
The latter construction is probably. the present condi- 
tion of the farm mortgage and agricultural credit 
structure. 

We in the agricultura) belt had trebled our produc- 
tion during the lush years of the war. No matter what 
or how much we produced on the farms, we had a ready 
market for it at prices undreamed of in normal times. 
All things must end. The war ended, but we continued 
our production program at war speed. The result was 
disastrous. Bins were filled to the bursting point with 
grain for which we could not find a market. All other 
agricultural products accumulated in like proportion. 
Europe was broke and could not buy our surplus. We 
were financially water-logged with unsalable farm crops. 

During the days of top prices, we extended our credit. 
That was natural, but perhaps not the wise thing to do. 
We bought more land. We borrowed money on clear 
land, and used the borrowed money to buy more farms 
by the current method of a small cash payment and a 
large mortgage. Thus we not only endangered our birth- 
right, but we jeopardized our future credit standing. 

We did not stop there. Many of us improved our 
farms, built new barns and fine homes, improved our 
herds with high-priced herd leaders, and in many other 
ways reflected the spirit of the times by putting our 
farms in the best condition possible. We priced our 
farm land on a level with the prevailing trend of values 
of that period. We marked land up to $500 an acre 
in many cases, the earning power of which, even at 
inflated commodity prices, could not have been more 
than 6 per cent. on a $200 valuation. 

We voted taxes for state, county, school and township 
improvements on the theory that existing values would 
continue. During a period of about ten years or less, 
property taxes increased 260 per cent. While our taxes 
were mounting, our income was steadily going down. 

Then came the day of reckoning. We found here in 
the Middle West, as the East discovered two years 
later, that we had been pyramiding values. We dis- 
covered that we were predicating our future upon an 
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income based on fictitious prices set up by the hysteria 


of war. The dam burst, and it was too late to take to 
the hills. Low prices came rapidly and reduced farm 
incomes to the lowest level for a decade. However, 
interest rates and taxes remained at war-time levels, 
We could not meet these charges, and foreclosures be- 
came the order of the day. Nor could we longer buy 
farm machinery, automobiles, radios, shoes, clothing 
and other industrial products. This affected the in- 
dustrial centers and brought on unemployment, for we 
people in the agricultural states buy nearly one-half 
of industry’s output, and when our buying power was 
shut off this automatically stopped the wheels of in- 
dustry. 

Unemployment in turn worked another hardship on 
the farmers. When labor is not gainfully employed, it 
cannot buy the same amount of beef, poultry, butter 
and other food products. Thus the chain of misfortune 
was completed. . 

But we had another blow coming. Fear crept in— 
fear of the stability of our financial institutions. And 
with that fear came hoarding. Money was withdrawn 
from the channels of trade. Bank deposits were so 
depleted by withdrawals that many sound institutions 
were forced to close. In the loss of public confidence, 
financial support for the economic structure became en- 
dangered. By the time this disorder reached the indus- 
trial centers, the acute distress of the farm belt was 
somewhat alleviated; but it returned with increasing 
severity through the epidemic of business and bank 
failures in the eastern states. 

Economic disaster was so complete that our existing 
financial machinery was unable to extricate us, and we 
had to fall back on the federal Government. 


RESIDENT Hoover came forward with a plan. He 

staved off a world débacle by asking for a mora- 
torium on war debts, to give central Europe time for 
sane thinking. He called together the heads of large 
financial institutions and formed a money pool to hold 
together the banking structure which was tottering. He 
called about him political leaders of both parties, from 
the House and Senate, and proposed and secured their 
approval and consent to set up a Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, empowered by Congress to extend 
credit to agriculture, industry, banks, railroads, insur- 
ance companies, and other institutions struggling in 
the morass of money fear. 

In the early session of the Seventy-second Congress, 
this plan was enacted into law and began to function 
at once. About $3,800,000,000 was made available for 
loans to institutions in the restoration of the nation’s 
business. We in the Middle West are now feeling the 
benefits of this powerful agent. (Continued on page 61) 
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THE Keystone State has been much occu- 
pied with a search for money to pay gov- 


ernment bills. But otherwise it remains 


rich, and it is good to look upon. 
vv 


Rares: Pennsytvani, poor Pennsylvania; proud 
Pennsylvania, pitiful Pennsylvania! Most of 
all, contrary, contradictory Pennsylvania! 

In these times, this greatest of our manufacturing 
states, whose rails and structural steel span the nation 
and build many of its skyscrapers, is hard hit. Its 
anthracite that ordinarily warms New England homes 
is not leaving the mines, though this, with its soft coal, 
makes it normally ninth in fuel production. There is 
still abundant iron ore in its vast hill bosoms and its 
dominance in minerals continues—even if it is now 
a poor dominance, despite the fact that it produces 
one-fourth of all the cement used in the United States 
and one-seventh of what the world uses. Even yet it 
leads the world in pig-iron, 

Its agricultural production is gigantic, for its one- 
third billion dollars of crop value in 1930 makes it 
one of the great crop-producing states in corn, wheat, 
tobacco, oats, and the other standards. Yet in these 
times these products and its abundant fruit production 
—with apples better than those of the Pacific North- 
west, and peaches that tempt the experts—sell for the 
non-living prices that also make its enormous volume 
of dairy and poultry products almost a disaster. 

To be sure, its once. enormous lumber industry is 
almost static, because there are few timberlands yet to 
waste. Once 62 per cent. forest-covered, it now needs 
the product hoped for from its million and a quarter 
acres of state-owned land potential for forest produc- 
tion. Proper development of this is begrudged by a 
politically minded legislature. 

Any schoolboy knows that petroleum was discovered 
in Pennsylvania, and its mineral production continues 
high. Even now much natural gas is available, though 
not enough to meet the state’s own needs. 

Unemployment continues to be severe. The official 
figure set the total of unemployed workers at 1,267,606 
in July—a full third of those normally earners. Gov- 
ernor Pinchot, after the failure of the Legislature of 
1932 to provide adequate relief appropriations, has 
twice convened that Legislature in the hope that it 
would do its obvious duty. The third session adjourned 
August 19, after eight weeks of fluttering, fiddling, and 
fooling, aimed more at embarrassing the Governor than 
at relieving the distress of its citizens. 

In its first special session the Legislature appropriated 
$10,000,000 to be distributed through inadequately 
organized and wholly unsupervised channels, practically 
as a dole. The Legislature which came to its end this 
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Pennsylvania in These Times 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


August provided $12,000,000 additional for organized 
unemployment relief, the money to be raised by a 
1 per cent. sales tax, dated for six months from its im- 
position. By heroic effort, the Governor and his sup- 
porters succeeded in creating a State Emergency Re- 
lief Board, made up of five elected officials, which will 
use this money to hire and pay workers on roads, for 
the most part, and which is also authorized similarly 
to use relief funds asked of the federal Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation if granted. 

Regulations for the short-time Emergency Relief 
Sales Tax were sent out August 31, the tax becoming 
effective the next day. The Secretary of Revenue, Dr. 
Clyde L. King, writes me that “generally speaking, this 
is a tax on sales by vendors to consumers . . . a tax on 
the gross income, It is not a tax on net profits or on 
net income. The law provides for no deductions and 
no exemptions, except sales by farmers of their own 
products, sales to the United States Government, sales 
not within the taxing power of Pennsylvania under the 
commerce clause of the Constitution, and sales for 
resale.” 

Dr. King adds: “It is not a tax on manufacturers, 
nor on wholesalers, nor on jobbers unless they act as 
retailers.” Provision is made for the keeping of records 
for the period the tax is in effect, September 1, 1932, to 
March 1, 1933. The full tax is payable on April 1, 1933. 
Opportunities to appeal for reassessment are provided, 
and severe penalties for false return or for failing to pay 
are also in the program. Much curiosity is expressed as 
to how this tax will work out. 

Governor Pinchot had insisted that the state must 
adopt a balanced budget. He proposed certain econo- 
mies in governmental operation saving about $6,000,000. 
The ill-humored answer to this was the introduction in 
the Legislature of an act making a horizontal cut 
throughout all departments (except the legislative de- 
partment!) “saving” $23,000,000 by starving most of 
the state’s activities, and involving the turning-out of 
inmates from many state-supported hospitals. As the 
Secretary of Forests and Waters wrote me, “We can 
let our forests all burn up in a depression if we will, 
but in my judgment it would be false economy and 
utter foolishness to do so.” 

The Governor’s open veto threat and the ridicule he 
cast upon the Legislature when he addressed it in 
person—reciting what would happen to the state’s op- 
erations under this act, and calling attention to the 
mere $1,000 sliced from its inexcusably high legislative 
expense—were eventually effective. 

Then after three weeks more of trifling came what 
certain legislative leaders thought was a sure remedy. 
This was to transfer $12,000,000 from the state high- 
way fund, raised by motor taxation, to the relief neces- 
sity. Made impossible by the loud roar which came from 
all over the state, this proposition did not succeed in 
stopping the work of 35,611 men who on August 31 were 
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at work on state highways. Incidentally, to the end of 
August in this year, some 3,659 miles of the 20,205 
miles of township roads taken over by the state in 
August, 1931, have been given a hard surface. Of the 
total, definite improvement work has been done on 
14,270 miles. Governor Pinchot’s promise “to get the 
farmer out of the mud” is thus being carried out. 

When one discovers that this vast army of highway 
workers is not made up of favored full-time employees 
but mostly men working twenty-seven hours a week so 
that others could share in the state’s employment ef- 
forts, it will be agreed that Pennsylvania is doing a good 
job in more than one way. 

Propositions to tax cigarettes, billboards, soft drinks, 
and the road-destroying 20-ton trucks were voted down 
by the Legislature. 

Another “economy” measure was to dismiss all com- 
missions served by citizens without pay, simply because 
the legislator who framed the bill did not understand 
what it was all about, and did not care, as he told me. 

He and his associates did succeed in getting rid of 
the Greater Pennsylvania Council, to which the Legis- 
lature of 1932 had appropriated $225,000 for develop- 
ing knowledge of the state’s resources in farming, in- 
dustries, recreation, and other little known advantages. 
Under an able director, 41 persons, backed up by 100 
unpaid members of the Council, had produced an 
enormous mass of information which is between 30 and 
90 per cent. complete and ready for publication. In- 


formation which could have brought into Pennsylvania 
millions in travel and recreation money, and have made 
known its extraordinary resources, is pigeon-holed. 

So the Keystone State in these times is doing as well 
as can be expected when a far-seeing governor with an 
able cabinet is nearly but not entirely checkmated by 
an unsympathetic political machine. 

Physically, Pennsylvania in these times is a wonder- 
ful state to visit. Within its borders are included riches 
of valley, mountain, and river scenery equaling the best 
found east of California. To some of us it is even more 
attractive than the greater elevations of the far west. 
Here the slopes are almost uniformly tree-covered and 
the valleys are smiling in productive agriculture. 

So those who travel over the good roads, who get off 
the concrete on to the very usable dirt roads, are in 
love with Pennsylvania, even in these times of indus- 
trial paralysis and the harmful inefficiency of “peanut 
politics.” These visitors find pleasure in a system of 
planting along the state highways, economically sup- 
ported through an efficient state nursery, controlled by 
a Highway Forester. They discover new riches of 
scenery on the “Pinchot” roads above referred to, which 
thus do more than make easier the life of the farmer. 

They find also that the Keystone state’s Secretary of 
Highways ruthlessly removed early in July 28,446 pieces 
of illegal advertising from the highways, mainly the tin 
“sniping” signs tacked on trees, poles, etc. This form of 
misplaced advertising is not popular in Pennsylvania. 


National Parks in the East 


By RAY LYMAN WILBUR 
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Aw NATIONAL Park, in 
Maine, is developing into 
an ideal and distinctive unit in the 
National Patk system of the nation. 
It preserves and develops the best 
and most beautiful of the scenery 
that is typical of the eastern coast. 
Being the first National Park east of 
the Mississippi, it forms a nucleus of 
parks and monuments that is just 
now ready to evolve into a system 
destined to be a pride to the nation 
through all its future. 

The beautiful roadway to the 
summit of Cadillac Mountain, which 
was dedicated to public use on July 
23, will bring thousands of addition- 
al visitors to Acadia Park. This 
splendid 22-foot motorway rises by a 
gentle grade never exceeding 7 per 
cent. to the majestic height of 1525 
feet, the highest point on our portion of the Atlantic 
Coast. The roadway was carefully located to reveal 
the finest of the wealth of beautiful scenery that an 
ascent of the mountain unfolds. Hundreds of the lovely 
islands that guard the rugged coast of New England 
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ONE of the world's most beautiful scenic roadways, the Cadillac Mountain Road in 
Acadia National Park, Mount Desert Island, Maine. 


are in the panorama. Ona clear day one may look from 
the summit of Cadillac across Maine to the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire. The completion of this 
beautiful scenic highway, which has been described as 
one of the finest in the world, brings to realization a 
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ANALOSTAN ISLAND IN THE POTOMAC RIVER, SITE OF A NATIONAL MEMORIAL TO THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Looking southward from Georgetown University upon the ninety acres of wild woodland recently acquired by the Roosevelt Me- 

morial Association. Some twenty acres of rocky plateau of fifty foot elevation afford an excellent memorial site. In the fore- 

ground is the Francis Scott Key Bridge; beyond lies the new Memorial Bridge which spans the Potomac from the Lincoln Me- 

morial in Washington, D. C. (left) to the Virginia shore near the Unknown Soldier's Tomb in Arlington National Cemetery. At the 
extreme left is the Washington Monument. 


long-cherished plan of George B. Dorr, Superintendent 
of Acadia National Park and the man responsible for 
its establishment. 

Because so much has been said about our prospective 
National Parks and Monuments in the East, the public 
has gained the impression that they already exist. As 
yet, Acadia is the only National Park on a normal 
operation basis east of the Mississippi. ‘The Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park, in North Carolina 
and Tennessee, is in the process of being acquired. 
Some 300,000 acres of land have been bought by the 
States and turned over to the Federal Government. We 
are now administering and protecting the park, but 
cannot under the law develop it until we have been pre- 
sented with an additional 130,000 acres. The remaining 
necessary area should be delivered within the next two 
years. 

The Mammoth Cave National Park, in Kentucky, has 
been authorized and some two-thrids of the property to 
be included in it has been acquired. It too should be 
ready in two or three years. The work of evaluating 
the land in eight counties that is to constitute the 
authorized Shenandoah National Park jn Virginia is in 
process and should be completed in the near future. 


- Then Virginia will be ready to drive ahead in its acqui- 


sition. One other National Park east of the Mississippi, 
that of Isle Royale, Michigan, has been authorized. The 
authorization is comparatively new, so little has been 
done about it. 

Two National Monuments, a classification less am- 
bitious than that of National Parks, have been made 
realities and handsomely developed within the last two 
years. These are the Colonial National Monument, in- 
cluding parts of Yorktown, Williamsburg and James- 
town; and Wakefield, the birthplace of Washington. 
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They are classified as historical National Monuments. 

Though it is not under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, any mention of park developments 
in Virginia is incomplete that does not include the 
George Washington Memorial Parkway, as planned by 
the National Capital Park and Planning Commission. 
The beautiful Mount Vernon Memorial Highway, which 
has just been finished, will eventually form a section 
of this magnificent parkway. According to present 
plans, the George Washington Memorial Parkway will 
extend, on the Virginia side, from Mount Vernon, south 
of the capital, to Great Falls, about ten miles north. 


_On the Maryland side it will extend from Great Falls 


along the banks of the Potomac River and through the 
city by several routes to Fort Washington. 

Analostan Island, above the new Arlington Memorial 
Bridge and directly across from the Lincoln Memorial, 
has just been turned over to the Government by the 
Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial Association. It 
will be known as the Theodore Roosevelt National 
Memorial; and when the parkway is completed the 
island will constitute one of its most unusual features. 
It will form a scenic loop of the parkway and will be 
accessible by motor. From the southwest, the Lee Man- 
sion and the Arlington Cemetery are on the skyline. 
From the east the Lincoln Memorial with its beautiful 
formal development is close by, and farther off is the 
Mall development with the Washington Monument and 
the dome of the Capitol in the distance. Georgetown 
with its historic waterfront is to the north. 

The East will soon be balanced against the West in 
the National Park and public reservation scheme, and 
the United States will then have a series of shrines and 
outdoor recreation areas which surely will stir the pride 
of all its citizens. 
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How Much for Veterans? 


A CRISIS CONFRONTS THE NATION 


By ARCHIBALD B. ROOSEVELT 


[> THE YEARS 1915 and 1916 a comparatively 
obscure group of citizens realized that the 
United States was going to be dragged into the World 
war, and largely through their efforts the Plattsburg 
Camps were formed and the country educated to the 
necessity of preparing for the inevitable conflict. A 
crisis as serious as that of 1915-16 faces us today, and 
so in May of this year the National Economy League 
was formed by a similar group, largely under the lead- 
ership of the same men who founded the Plattsburg 
Camps. These men do not represent any class or inter- 
est. They are citizens with the welfare of the Republic 
at heart. 

The general objective of the National. Economy 
League is the reduction of governmental expenditures— 
local, state and national. As its first specific object, 
the League has demanded that the annual expense of 
$450,000,000 for veterans who received no injury on 
account of their war services be immediately eliminated. 

The question has frequently come up as to why the 
National Economy League stressed the annual pay- 
ments to veterans as its immediate objective, so I shall 
give a few explanatory figures on the present-day ex- 
penses of government. 

The estimated expenses of the federal Government 
for the year ending June 30, 1933, can be divided as 
follows: 


Percentage 
Amount of Budget 


PUBIC DEE ‘s...oi. 6 6c ee oe $1,136,700,000 28.9 
MICUREANS) 1525 how'd aides 3 6 928,000,000 23:7 
Administration .......... 678,098,000 17.2 
Army and Navy.......... 648,300,000 16.5 
Public Works............ 538,100,000 13.7 


2G 0 Ee ae ea $3,929,198,000 100.0 





The Republican platform pledges the party to drastic 
economies. The Democratic platform goes so far as 
specifically to pledge the party to reduce federal ex- 
penditures by one-quarter. The already over-burdened 
taxpayers are supporting both party platforms as far as 
these planks are concerned. But mere recommenda- 
tions for economy are useless unless we examine the 
facts and determine where these economies can be made. 

No one can dispute that the debts of the United 
States, and the interest on the war debts, must be met 
promptly and in full. The national defense, according 
to the President of the United States, can take but little 
further cut. The money for public works, appropriated 
with the idea of aiding unemployment, is now capable 
of no further cut. These three items, combined with 
the expenditures on veterans, constitute 82.8 per cent. 
of the entire budget. If none of these items are capable 
of being reduced, there remains only 17.2 per cent., or 
$678,000,000, on which reductions could be made. It 
is obvious that the tremendous cuts demanded not only 
in the platforms of the Republican and Democratic 
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parties, but also by the people at large, cannot be at- 
tained by reducing this amount. We must, therefore, 
look elsewhere for drastic cuts. 

It is for this reason that the National Economy 
League examined carefully the expenditures on vet- 
erans. It seemed incredible that the United States, 
after having been in the World War so short a time as 
compared with the other great nations, should be 
spending on World War veterans more than all the 
other nations of the world combined. 

It seemed incredible that one-fourth of the expendi- 
tures of the United States should be for the benefit of 
less than 1 per cent. of its population. 

It seemed incredible that it was necessary to expend 
$2,000,000 a year for every congressional district of the 
United States on veteran relief. 


S° A CAREFUL analysis was made and a brief was 
drawn up and presented to the Economy 
Committee of the United States Senate, showing where 
$450,000,000 could be cut from expenditures on veterans 
without in any way affecting payments to veterans. who 
were injured through their war services, or to the de- 
pendents of those who died in war service. 

I cannot emphasize this last phrase too much. The 
National Economy League, in spite of demanding this 
huge saving, can still retain as one of the cardinal 
tenets of its program the demand, not only for just, but 
for liberal, compensation to all veterans incapacitated 
on account of war service, and to dependents of all 
those who died in war service. 

The brief in itself shows the lengths to which the 
legalized veterans’ racket has gone—a racket promoted 
largely by professional lobbyists and politicians for 
their own selfish interests. We do not believe that the 
majority of the veterans are in sympathy with this 
racket. A small minority, thoroughly and skillfully 
organized, has been able to create a federal dole for a 
privileged class and has thus placed the veterans (other 
than those disabled in service) in the unenviable posi- 
tion of panhandling the nation. It is also rapidly 
making the symbolic caps of veterans’ organizations a 
synonym for a beggar’s hat. 

We believe that any legislation which picks out a 
particular class for support by government subsidy at 
the expense of the rest of the nation is directly in 
violation of the theory of our Government, which was 
set up with the idea that there should be no class dis- 
tinction. 

We believe that the system of establishing a priv- 


‘ileged class at the expense of the rest of the people will 


be eventually ruinous to the finances of the country. 
We believe that it is deeper than a question of 
finance. Government dole is disastrous not only to 
the morale of those who are forced to pay the dole but 
also to the morale of the (Continued on page 51) 
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T= GERMAN CRISIS de- 
velops with astounding 
rapidity. A shift which excluded 
the republican cabinet of Bruen- 
ing from power, early in the 
summer, was the first step. The 
indecisive Prussian and Reich- 
stag elections, following rapidly 
after the Hindenburg-Papen epi- 
sode, constituted the second. 
Since that time the chaos has 
mounted rapidly. On the one 
hand, it has become clear that the possibility of a con- 
stitutional régime is slight ; on the other, the chances of 
civil war have increased. Chancellor von Papen abrupt- 
ly dissolved the new Reichstag on September 12, and 
another election is expected within sixty days. His 
action was disputed by Speaker Goering on grounds of 
parliamentary procedure. 

Today the German situation is well nigh beyond the 
comprehension of the American mind, familiar with its 
own simple political situation. For in Germany there 
is not only a political crisis—produced by the irrecon- 
cilable purposes of parties no one of which can hope 
to obtain a majority, and between which combination 
is almost impossible—but in addition there is a crisis 
in régime itself. For the present the republic is fin- 
ished, though there is no agreement as to what will 
succeed it. 

In the July election something more than 13 million 

voters—the Socialists and the Communists—out of 36 
million, voted against any monarchial or Fascist sys- 
tem. Concomitantly, something like 14 million voted 
for a revolutionary change personified by Hitler and 
patently modelled upon the Italian example. 6 mil- 
lion others voted for a Roman Catholic list, and 2%4 
million for a Junker ticket. But the Roman Catholic 
parties cannot make any combination with the Com- 
munists, will not unite with the Junkers, and will 
cooperate with the Hitlerites only on terms fatal to 
the Fascist purpose, which is dictatorship. 
- On paper a coalition of the Fascists and the Cath- 
olics promises a majority. It would express the will of 
nearly 20,000,000 voters, and could have held 327 seats 
in the late Reichstag. And it is over such a coalition 
that all serious negotiations have been taking place in 
recent weeks. But the sole purpose of the Catholics in 
joining with the Fascists would be to restrain the latter 
and at the same time to avoid chaos. On the other 
hand, Hitler and his following recognize that to rule 
constitutionally is to fail disastrously, since it means 
to assume full responsibility with only limited power. 
A revolutionary movement would thus become no more 
than a party, and the enthusiasm and spirit of its fol- 
lowing would die swiftly. 

To combine with the Catholics, the Fascists must 
become an orderly and reasonable political organiza- 
tion.. But that is to abandon the whole character of 
their movement. To combine with the Junkers, which 
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Germany's Role in the Crisis 
By FRANK H. SIMONDS 


THE POLITICAL future of the 
Reich seems uncertain, following 
the indecisive general election of 
July 31. A republic ruled by a 
monarchist cabinet. ... A parlia- 
ment, two-thirds of whose mem- 
bers are anti-parliamentarians. 
..« Here is a profound analysis of 
the dizzy Berlin merry-go-round. 


might provide a cabinet tempo- 
rarily tolerated by the Reich- 
stag, would not be less disastrous. 
Because while the Fascists are 
seeking to get control of Ger- 
many by force, the Junkers have 
already seized control and are 
holding on by virtue of their 
mastery of the army and Prus- 
sian police. 

Back of the Junker move- 
ment are the army, the great 
land owners, and the industrialists, who would like to 
bring about a restoration of the monarchy and to seat 
a Hohenzollern on the throne of William II. But in 
the Hitler ranks there are those opposed as well as 
friendly to such a restoration. And the mass of the 
Brown Shirts are unconcerned with the Hohenzollern 
issue, since they are for Hitler, for revolution, for a 
new deal—not a return to the old. 

The Junkers, nominally headed by Papen and actu- 
ally led by General von Schleicher, who has the backing 
of Hindenburg, seized power before the election because 
they saw that in the election the Bruening government 
would be beaten and the Hitlerites would make vast 
gains. They feared that triumph would be followed 
by some sort of violent outbreak. But they calculated 
that their operation would have the support of the 
Catholics as well as of the Junkers and there they 
proved to be mistaken, for Bruening and his party re- 
fused all coalition. Thus, in a Reichstag of 607, Papen 
could count on no more than 32 votes. He must, there- 
fore, rule without and in fact against parliament. Be- 
fore the recent dissolution of that body, he was actually 
voted down by 513 to 32! 


Bowe THIs situation before the Reichstag assem- 
bled, Papen obtained from Hindenburg a decree 
dismissing the Reichstag and providing a new election. 
Moreover, while any new parliament would not be more 
favorable, it could in turn be dissolved and the process 
repeated indefinitely with Papen holding power, Hin- 
denburg providing decrees of dissolution, and Schleicher 
guaranteeing security through the army. And that is 
the Papen program. 

Meanwhile to provide a platform for this govern- 
ment, Papen has presented a complicated and daring 
programme designed to remedy the existing economic 
situation. In effect it gives government aid to heavy 
industry and business, and bases all its disguised sub- 
sidies upon a desperate gamble that in a year the tide 
will have turned. This means that a dictatorship based 
upon the army is going to try to hold on, and to attempt 
to carry out an economic program during the next 
twelve months. If it succeeds, all may be well. If it 
fails, then frankly the deluge must come. That is the 
calculation. 

Meantime Hitler and his following are in a bad fix. 
They meant to seize power and it has been seized in 
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advance. They could have counted at least on the neu- 
trality of the army while their foes were Communists 
and Socialists. Now, with the Junkers against them, 
the army is less likely to step aside. But, as a revo- 
lutionary party, revolution is their only remedy as it 
is also their only programme. To start a civil war with 
the army and the Socialists and Communists against 
them, however, is a risky affair. 

Once, however, they become a constitutional party, 
then the revolutionary elements will begin to drift over 
to the Communists (who are the real revolutionists) 
while the monarchists will go over to the Junkers. In 
a word Hitler has come to the crisis which Mussolini 
met when he marched on Rome; and nearly two thou- 
sand years earlier Caesar solved by crossing the 
Rubicon on a similar adventure toward the Eternal 
City. But Hitler is hanging back. He cannot make 
up his mind to fish or cut bait, to throw himself upon 
the bayonets in front or succumb to the hardly less 
deadly peril of a constitutional control in partnership 
with the Catholics. 


HE PERIL in the situation arises from the dis- 

integration of the governmental system in the 
Reich. Murder has become common, street battles, 
bombing, assassination, and wholesale killing have be- 
come of daily occurrence. Vast numbers are armed. 
The feeling between the Communists and Fascists is 
tense beyond exaggeration and in case of actual conflict 
the Socialists would march with the Communists. In- 
deed no single detail is more interesting than the recent 
drawing together of the moderate and violent Left 
parties. 

Concomitantly a change in régime has broken down 
the morale and discipline of the Prussian police, which 
was magnificently organized as a republican force. 
Again another bad winter is in sight and German misery 
and passion seem to have reached the extreme point. 
In sum, the crisis is the most desperate since the war. 
It can culminate in revolution at any moment and 
there is no present prospect of any solution or even 
temporary accommodation. That is not to say that civil 
war is inevitable, but simply that it is a possibility. 

Such a domestic situation in Germany must have 
repercussions beyond the frontiers of the Reich. And 
in fact these repercussions are two-fold. In the first 
place the Papen government in the face of domestic 
attack is obviously condemned to play a strong role 
abroad. On the other, both the Papen policy and the 
German situation inevitably awaken apprehension 
among all countries threatened by the purposes of 
German nationalism. And the issue of armaments has 
precipitated a fresh international dispute. 

Recent German demands for equality in armaments 
with all other powers, which in effect amount to a 
claim for revision of the armament clauses of the Treaty 
of Versailles, have supplied a precise test. Technically 
Germany has not yet renewed the insistence upon 
juridic equality in armaments which she raised at the 
arms conference. On the contrary she has submitted to 
France a programme envisaging certain modifications, 
notably in the reduction of service in the Reichswehr 
from twelve years to six. 

France and her allies, and Britain as well, are not 
indisposed to make concessions. But Britain will 
probably support France uncompromisingly against any 
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German attempt to tear up the Treaty of Versailles and 
to undertake an unlimited programme of military and 


naval expansion. Germany can get many minor ad- 
vantages but she cannot hope in the present situation 
to obtain French assent. 

In this campaign Germany will have Italian support, 
But since Britain and France have been manifestly 
drawing closer and closer together ever since the 
Herriot victory in the French elections, a German- 
Italian combination cannot be either politically or 
financially imposing. It can promote international 
apprehension but it cannot produce results, for both 
Germany and Italy are too weak and too poor. 

What may happen, however, is that this issue will 
lead to abandonment of the arms conference and even 
to disruption of the League itself. For Germany has 
refused to return to Geneva until her wishes in the 
matter of armaments are assured of a satisfaction im- 
possible in the present circumstances. Moreover, the 
Grand Council of Fascism has given many hints of 
Italian withdrawal and, of course, fundamentally 
Fascist Italy has always been hostile to the League. 

Add to this European prospect the plain possibility 
that Japan may withdraw over the Manchurian issue 
and the outlook for the Geneva society is plainly far 
from promising. As for the arms conference itself, 
obviously nothing could happen (even if the sessions 
were resumed) during the present European crisis. Na- 
tions will not disarm when they feel that they are in 
immediate danger of attack. And this state of mind 
prevails all over the Continent. 


* REALITY, nothing of any practical importance 
can happen in the way of organizing peace or 
prosperity until the German enigma is solved. Peace in 
Europe, in any permanent form, is contingent upon the 
association of Britain, France, and Germany. For the 
moment, other countries do not count. But while France 
and Britain are controlled by governments which have 
sure majorities and are stable in their purposes, as 
Lausanne proved, Germany is in upheaval. 

Thus Europe must wait upon Germany as the world 
waits upon Europe. International conferences, whether 
to discuss arms or business, can come to nothing until 
nations present are able to concentrate their attention 
upon the problems under discussion and not subordi- 
nate their policy to political considerations. For ob- 
viously all Continental nations will take one course 
if Germany “goes” Fascist, another if it “goes” Red, 
and a third if a Hohenzollern restoration takes place. 
And while all three possibilities cannot be excluded, 
neighboring nations will (in the words of Herriot at 
Metz) mingle pacific purpose with unrelaxed vigilance. 

If Fascism should control Germany, there would be 
resort to increased military preparations. If a Hohen- 
zollern restoration took place, the same tendency would 
be discoverable. If the Communists gained control— 
there is no chance of any immediate triumph for the 
Reds—anxiety abroad would be relaxed but only be- 
cause Germany would be regarded as ruined. But in 
European affairs nothing now counts which is not in- 
dissolubly linked with German affairs. Domestic revo- 
lution, foreign adventure, or perhaps a continued chaos 
leading eventually to some sort of domestic order. 
These are the patent possibilities that lie ahead. But 
only Germany can decide. 
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How Chicago Finances Its Exposition 





By DANIEL H. BURNHAM 





© Chicago Aerial Survey Co. 


LOOKING NORTHWEST along the Chicago lakefront. Practically all of the island in the fore- 

ground and Grant Park beyond were reclaimed from Lake Michigan. At the left is the Field 

Museum and Soldiers Field Stadium, and in the middle distance the Adler Planetarium. Some of 

the Exposition buildings—the Electrical Group in the foreground, and the Hall of Science opposite 
across the lagoon—are shown under construction. 


A INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION in which the 
participation of all nations is anticipated 
is an enterprise in which the Nation itself accepts 
sponsorship by inviting foreign nations. The city in 
which it is held assumes the responsibility of acting 
as host to guests from all over the world. It has there- 
fore been the custom, both here and abroad, to sup- 
port such enterprises from the public treasury. 

In three great expositions held in the United States 
preceding A Century of Progress, the greater part of 
the funds was provided by such subsidies. 

The Columbian Exposition—held in. Chicago in 1893 
—received $5,000,000 from the city of Chicago, and 
from the federal Government the sum of $1,929,120 
in the form of souvenir coins, from the sale of which 
an additional $517,560.43 was realized (a total of $2,- 
446,680.43). In addition the federal Government appro- 
priated for its own participation $1,349,000. 
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To the Louisiana Purchase Exposition—held in St. 
Louis in 1904—the city of St. Louis furnished 
$5,000,000; the federal Government a similar amount, 
$250,000 of which was a special minting of gold coins, 
the sale netting an additional $53,437.94. The federal 
Government also loaned to this exposition the sum of 
$4,600,000, and a further federal appropriation of 
$1,579,000 was made for the government exhibit. 

The Panama Pacific Exposition—held in San Fran- 
cisco in 1915—received $4,900,000 from the state of 
California and $5,000,000 from the city of San 
Francisco. The federal Government appropriated no 
funds in the way of subsidy, but expended on its own 
exhibit and other governmental functions the sum of 
$884,000. An additional $450,000, appropriated for a 
federal building was not needed since, as a result of the 
war, space was available in other buildings. 

In the three expositions cited there was raised by 
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public subscriptions: for the Columbian Exposition 
$5,617,154.33; for the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
$4,924,313.11; and for the Panama Pacific Exposition 
$5,716,320. 

The Trustees of A Century of Progress announced 
at the beginning that no subsidy would be asked of 
any government; that no part of the burden should 
be laid upon the taxpayer. In so far as an exposition 
of this kind was an expression of the pride of the city 
the citizens were to be asked to pay for it, and in so 
far as it served the interest of industry, industry was 
expected to pay for it. 


HE FIRST STEP connected with the financing was 

the invitation extended to the public in April, 
1928, to join a legion of World’s Fair supporters and re- 
ceive in consideration of the payment of $5 a certificate 
which would be exchangeable for ten admissions to the 
Fair when opened. In this manner the sum of $593,- 
358.25 was secured, since augmented by interest to 
$634,042.84. This was not used for preliminary ex- 
penses. 

At the same time an opportunity was offered to the 
public to become members of the association. ‘Two 
classes were established—one of Founder Members, the 
fee for which was $1,000, and one of Sustaining Mem- 
bers, the fee for which was $50. From Founder Mem- 
bers $270,000 was raised, and from Sustaining Members 
$2200, making a total of $272,200. 

There was then created an issue of $10,000,000 of 
gold notes. These notes are doubly secure. First by 
the requirement that 40 per cent. of all gate receipts 
shall be deposited with the Trustee. Second, by the 
guarantee of a group of wealthy individuals and cor- 
porations, each guarantor obligating himself to the 
amount of his guaranty. The total amount thus guar- 
anteed was $12,176,000, as against the gold note issue 
of $10,000,000. 

It is the announced intention of the association to 
create no obligations prior to the opening of the ex- 
position except these gold notes. The remaining 60 
per cent. of the gate receipts will be available for the 
payment of expenses of operation during the exposition 
period, the balance to be devoted, to the extent that it 
may be needed, to the repayment of the gold notes. 

Furthermore, the guarantors at the outset agreed to 
purchase, on calls to be made from time to time, about 
six and a half million dollars of the notes, which obliga- 
tions have been promptly met. 

On the Ist of June, 1932, the association had sold or 
received subscriptions for $7,741,950 of its gold notes, 
$6,109,156 of which had been taken up and paid for. 
The entire amount had not then been called for. 

The total revenues received as of that date, from the 
sources mentioned above, were: 


From Chicago World’s Fair Legion 
memberships 

From sale of memberships 

From sale of gold notes 


$ 634,000.00 
272,000.00 
6,109,156.07 





$7,015,156.07 


This support measured the response up to that time 
of the citizens of Chicago in expressing their pride in 
the achievement of the city during the centenary to be 
celebrated. The funds were used in part for the erec- 
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tion of certain large exhibit buildings: the Hall of 
Science, the Travel and Transport Building, and the 
Electrical Group. The space contained therein was 
offered to industry. At the same time there was given 
the opportunity for corporations to acquire space within 
the grounds and to erect their own buildings. On 
June 1, 1932, the total of all contracts for the rental 
of space in exhibit buildings was $1,821,856.28 (of 
which $1,363,978.06 had been paid in advance in cash), 
and the obligations assumed by special corporations for 
the erection of buildings called for an expenditure of 
about $1,650,000. 

Results accomplished in the rental of space to 
exhibitors during the months preceding June, 1932, 
leave little doubt that all available space in exhibit 
buildings will be contracted for by industry in ample 
time to provide for installation of exhibits before the 
opening day. While the extent of participation can 
not be foreseen at this time, it is believed that the addi- 
tional contracts to be made will equal, if not exceed, 
those for the period preceding June of 1932. 

The requirements of visitors for food, transporta- 
tion, entertainment and amusement have not been over- 
looked. Contracts have been made for about fifteen 
different types of concessions, which obligate the ex- 
penditure of about $3,000,000 by the concessionaires. 
A Century of Progress shares in the profits that are 
made by the concessionaire after the recovery of his 
invested capital. 


N APPROPRIATION of $1,000,000 has been made 

for the exhibit of the United States Govern- 

ment, part of it for the erection of a Federal Building. 

Forty-four states have indicated an intention to partici- 

pate in the exposition. Eighteen of these actually have 

made appropriations aggregating more than $1,000,000. 

The other twenty-six are awaiting the reports of com- 

missioners appointed to submit recommendations or in 

some cases to make contracts for participation to be 
paid for out of existing funds. 

The amount (in cash or government securities) in 
hand on June 1, 1932, was $1,605,757.41. 

The total amount of cash expended by the associa- 
tion as of the Ist of June, 1932, was $6,859,603.99, of 
which $4,214,337.43 had been invested in the building 
of roads, supply of water, electricity, and sewerage, and 
the erection of buildings. The remaining sum, about 
38 per cent., had been absorbed in overhead during the 
four years of the activities of the association. 

In general, the methods adopted by the association 
are to secure the participation of industry in some 
particular line of human activity—such as transporta- 
tion, agriculture, etc.—and having secured the support, 
to create the obligation for the erection of a building 
to house the activities of the industry involved. The 
size of this building is determined by the support ex- 
tended by the industry. In this manner the association 
keeps its expenditures within its income. 

The credit established for its gold notes is such as 


- to enable it to dispose of them at their par value. The 


support heretofore given by industry affords a sound 
basis for the expectation that the work of enlarging 
the exposition will continue. There are several sources 
of revenue which have been available to predecessors, 
in this form of activity, that still remain open for A 
Century of Progress. 
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The Highway: A Public Utility? 


THOSE WHO USE. IT SHOULD PAY FOR IT 


By CHARLES B. STEWARD 


W: HAVE WITNESSED a remarkable change 
in the public highway. Initially this 
utility was purely local in character, used by the farmer 
to get to and from his neighbor and to and from his 
nearest market town. The distances traveled were 
short, in most cases probably under fifteen miles. 

Then as larger cities came into being there was need 
for longer trips, for through travel from one city to an- 
other. To meet this condition highways with improved 
surfaces were built and operated as toll roads. They 
became, in fact, public utilities; and it was conceded 
that the expenditures for facilitating through traffic 
were not properly allocatable to the land owner. Instead 
they were allocated directly to the user who paid the 
tolls. When the railroads later came into being the 
through traffic followed them. Traffic upon the high- 
ways remained-entirely local, and the toll roads one by 
one were opened to free use. 

With the advent of the Twentieth Century came the 
automobile and the new highway which was to revolu- 
tionize the course of human events. During the first 
twenty years it was in the development stage, used 
mostly for local or short hauls. Then from 1920 to 
1930 the sphere of the automobile broadened, and vastly 
increased numbers of motor vehicles were placed upon 
the highways. The number of automobiles registered in 
the United States, at the end of ten-year periods, was: 


Since the automobile has come into such extensive use 
the highways have become more and more used for long- 
distance travel, far beyond the conception of the old toll 
roads. There are now operating extensively upon the 
highways: private passenger automobiles, for trips of 
hundreds of miles and across several states; privately 
owned trucks, that distribute from their owners’ estab- 
lishments for many miles and in more than one state; 
taxicabs and sightseeing buses, that carry passengers for 
hire both within the cities and without ; common carrier 
buses, carrying passengers between cities and on trans- 
continental journeys; a constantly increasing number 
of trucks operating for hire for long distances intercity 
and interstate; and trucks that operate in common-car- 
rier service for distances up to 1,000 miles for which 
schedules of rates are published. : 

The trucks have formed a network of freight: trans- 
portation service on the highways over the entire United 
States, and with free use of the improved roads they are 
able to compete with the railroads profitably on short 
hauls. With this backlog of short-haul traffic they have 
extended their business into long-haul traffic, which of 
itself would otherwise be unprofitable. 

The highway being a public utility it should be 
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obliged to make the same return to the owners (the tax- 
payers) as if privately owned, such as a railroad, a 
street car line, a gas plant, an electric light plant, or any 
other public utility. It is equitable that the users shall 
pay all the costs of township, county, state, and federal 
roads. Those costs are composed of the following: 


. Construction. 

. Maintenance. 

. Policing. 

. Interest on outstanding highway bonds. 

. Amortization of bonds. 

. Depreciation and obsolescence. 

. Payment into the general fund of an amount for 
taxes equal to what would be paid if highways 
were privately owned. 

. Payment into the general fund of a fair return 
upon amount invested by taxpayers through 
taxes paid for constructing highways. 


These costs may be allocated to all users, of every 
kind, and assessed upon the gallons of gasoline used and 
upon the pounds in weight of each vehicle. 

The highways have been built largely at the expense of 
the land-owners, out of amounts received in ad valorem 
taxes, although in recent years a gasoline tax has been 
added whereby the user pays a part of the cost. Ex- 
penditures in eight years (1923-1930) for highway con- 
struction and maintenance in the United States have 
totaled $11,738,000,000. 


Of this huge sum there was collected from highway 
uses in license fees and gasoline taxes, the following: 


LICENSE FEES 
1923 . $ 182,793,908 


GASOLINE TAXES TOTAL 
$ 20,010,285 $ 202,804,193 


1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 


201,673,149 
246,390,608 
262,412,649 
280,194,984 
309,567,875 
329,979,058 
344,712,860 


64,782,017 
114,162,219 
174,036,381 
223,630,165 
287,942,678 
357,751,294 
518,220,155 


266,455,166 
360,552,827 
436,449,030 
503,825,149 
597,510,553 
687,730,352 


862,933,015 





Total  $2,157,725,091 —-$1,760,535,194 $3,918,260,285 


During this eight-year period, therefore, the users 
have paid only 36! per cent. of the cost. Property 
owners and income-tax payers have paid $7,820,613,986, 
or 6314 per cent. 

The improved highways have been developed not 
merely at right angles to feed the railroads; they usu- 
ally have been developed parallel to the railroad, so that 
the traffic which they secure inevitably is taken off the 
railroad right-of-way and put onto the highway. The 
railroads are fully equipped to handle all this freight 
traffic on their private right-of-way, without congesting 
the highways. But with free use of the highways the 
trucks are able to make lower rates, and thus congest 
public highways with the business of a private enter- 
prise. (Continued on page 55) 
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The McDonald Plan 


CAREFUL CONSIDERATION by business 
interests is invited by this magazine to the 
McDonald Plan, set forth below and in 
three preceding issues. It seems to us to 
be sound and practical. It meets the de- 
mand for change that is so evident in our 
present business structure. It abandons 
none of the tenets of successful business 
procedure. Its conservatism and simplici- 
ty present important possibilities. Will 
business now accept the plan? Will 
it foster codperative study and research, 
looking into its feasibility? The REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS and WORLD'S WORK— 
counting upon the continued inspiration 
of Mr. McDonald—will gladly direct and 
codrdinate any practical manifestations 
of interest on the part of business, until 
some other agency is established. 


[wows WILL Not sell insurance against hard 
times. Underwriters have yet to write a 
policy which will protect an individual business, much 
less the community at large, from the ravages of the 
economic cycle. But there is a Consulting Engineer, 
high in the councils of his profession, who believes he 
has the blueprints drawn for a plan which, without up- 
setting the present business structure in any way, would 
guard the public against such a debacle as that of the 
last three years. 

Frederick H. McDonald, Civil Engineer and Archi- 
tect, of Atlanta, is a member of the committee, of 
the American Engineering Council, on the Relation of 
Production, Distribution and Consumption, which is 
now setting up an extensive study of our national eco- 
nomic and industrial structure. Mr. McDonald is an 
expert in community planning and industrial analysis, 
and is a recognized authority in the field of engineering- 
economics, finance and development. He is the author 
of this plan, which he has been presenting to Review or 
Reviews and Wortp’s Work readers in a series of 
articles under the general title “Stabilization Reserve 
Funds for American Business.” 

As a result of this publication, Mr. McDonald has on 
his desk a mass of questions, comments, and criticisms, 
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touching every phase of the plan and coming from read- 
ers of this magazine who—much as they, too, desire the 
ends he seeks—exhibit a friendly criticism and inquiry 
as to the working features of his plan, 

Careful study of this new material gives Mr. Mc- 
Donald increased confidence in the essential soundness 
and practicability of his proposal. Discussing its 
merits and its possible defects, he insists that there is 
no panacea for present conditions. He does believe 
that wise planning can prevent their recurrence, or at 
least minimize the impact. 

An interview with Mr. McDonald in his Atlanta 
office leaves the impression that here is a man ac- 
customed to deal in realities. About him are drafting 
rooms in which are designed huge structures of steel 
and masonry, to meet actual conditions. On the walls 
are photographs and drawings of buildings that he has 
created. Familiar as he is with economic theories, his 
mind is trained to think more of practical results. He 
has taken into account all the calculable stresses in tke 
business structure, and has designed a stabilization plan 
to strengthen at the weak places. 

Thrift and prudence are watchwords of the Mc- 
Donald scheme. It is notable, in an era of widespread 
demand for division of wealth and reorganization of the 
capitalistic system, that this plan seeks to protect the 
masses by making conservatism compulsory. 

In essence, the plan is that each business corporation 
be required by law to establish a permanent, liquid, 
segregated reserve, from excess profits only, as insurance 
against times of business stress. The state, in granting 
corporation charters, would require the building up of 
this fund to a size equivalent to one year’s wages, sal- 
aries, and primary dividends. The fund would be util- 
ized to provide continuity of employment to labor, to 
management, and to capital in slack times. The maxi- 
mum rate of disbursement from the fund would be at 
the rate of one-half the normal payment to any of the 
three classes of beneficiaries. After the legal reserve 
has been completed, a form of voluntary distribution or 
profit sharing is recommended from future excess 
profits. This distribution is to be shared by labor, 
management and investment. 

Mr. McDonald arrived at this plan after long study 
and many conferences on varied phases of economic 
problems, in an effort to cut through the underbrush of 
irrelevant matter to the real cause of business troubles. 

“Tgnoring those phases of the problem which are 
either derivative or tributary, I have endeavored to 
find,” he explains, “some one simple channel of approach 
to an actual physical change in procedure that would 
be basically effective because it is the source of other 
activities and interests. When we realize that a pro- 
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to Stabilize Business 


An Interview with FREDERICK H. McDONALD, by Wright Bryan 


BECAUSE of the interest aroused by the McDonald Plan, the 
Editor asked Mr. Bryan to call upon the author in Atlanta, 


gressive type of society depends 
upon the provision of a living, and 
then upon some return, or profits, 
over and above bare living or pro- 
duction costs, we see that it is not 
necessary to make alibis of inter- 
national relations, or Wall Street fluctuations, or credit 
structures, to find something that will make existence 
and some profit feasible. 

“The Compulsory Stabilization Reserve Fund under- 

takes to provide a regular and fairly secure maintenance 
or existence to all, and to distribute the benefits of 
production in such a way as to allow everyone some- 
thing above the bare existence level. In my opinion 
this is the foundation stone of a progressive social 
structure, and I believe we can create it very simply 
through this plan.” 
' Sifting the mass of comment which has come to Mr. 
McDonald, the interviewer finds one very general re- 
action to the proposal that business be required to lay 
something aside against a rainy day. So I ask this 
question : 

“All net earnings of a corporation have been re- 
garded as the property of the investor. Why should he 
be deprived even temporarily of this right to excess 
profits, for the benefit of others?” 

‘Whether or not it be realized generally,” Mr. Mc- 
Donald replies, “we have reached a time when labor, 
management, and capital are recognized as equally es- 
sential factors in every enterprise. There is a distinct 
tendency to regard productive activity as codperative, 
and to work toward an equitable distribution of benefits. 

“Security is the greatest concession or award that 
can be made to any of the elements involved. The 
equity investor who foregoes temporarily the withdraw- 
al of excess earnings, until a measure of security be 
provided for employees and non-voting investors, not 
only benefits these but markedly benefits himself in 
insuring continuity of the enterprise and of his own 
return. Additionally, the willingness to create this in- 
surance gives logical grounds for negotiation of mini- 
mum average wages, salaries, and interest on borrowed 
money, on the basis of greater security. 


‘““iiE IDEA OF A surplus reserve is common with 

all sound business enterprises. It is the reason 

for continued operation of many firms during the pres- 

ent depression. The new features proposed are to make 

the reserve obligatory ; to earmark it for definite, prede- 

termined uses; and to segregate it from the normally 

usable or working assets of the corporation, in order 
to insure its permanence and its availability.” 

“But, Mr. McDonald, how may this fund be safe- 
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Georgia, and draw him out upon points that have seemed to 
readers to need further explanation. Mr. Bryan is himself an 
engineering graduate, widely known as a business and technical 


reporter for the Atlanta Journal. 


guarded after its segregation ?” 

“This could be done,” he says, “by setting up a 
separate trust fund, usable only for designated purposes 
under designated conditions. Breach-of-trust provisions 
in the law of the state will be as effective in safeguard- 
ing this fund as it is with existing trust funds. The 
hazard of deliberate misuse, or unwise use, is lessened 
by a requirement of annual public reports, and the need 
on the part of the corporation always to make up 
promptly any depletion of reserve assets.” 

To keep the fund liquid, Mr. McDonald suggests that 
it be invested in such selected securities and under the 
same restrictions of management and control as are 
now required by the best state laws governing savings 
banks, insurance companies, or trust funds. 

“Further, if the federal Government recognizes the 
advantages and the problem brought about by large- 
scale adoption of this program,” Mr. McDonald adds, 
“it could very well provide a depository for the funds, 
either in the Treasury or through the Federal Reserve 
System. Against such funds should be issued non- 
negotiable certificates of deposit bearing a low rate of 
interest. 

“This would create an easy way for the funds to be 
placed. It would require none of the bother and knowl- 
edge of security investment to small businesses. It also 
would be very liquid, inasmuch as the Government or 
the Federal Reserve Bank would have the capacity to 
draw on its own reserves or to borrow money should any 
use to which these deposits were put make it hard for 
the Government to realize on them quickly. 

“Of course, the question arises as to what use the 
Government could make of these deposits that would 
justify the payment of interest. I do not see why 
currency could not be issued against them, just as it is 
against other reserves, so that the Government or the 
Federal Reserve Bank might use this currency for their 
own purposes with the assured low rate of interest. 

“The particular use to which I think these funds could 
be put properly and beneficially would be their designa- 
tion for the purchase of bonds of states, counties, and 
municipalities, whenever such bonds showed evidence of 
having an unsatisfactory market. This happens in times 
of depression, and it has been the cause of deferring and 
abandoning approximately a billion dollars worth of 
new construction work in the last two years. 

“Tf these funds were available (Continued on page 52) 
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WHAT WOULD YOU DO IN A STORM? 


Roosevelt is in the small boat; Hoover in the pilot house. 
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SAPPED TO DEATH 
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By Evans, in the Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 
THE CALF OUGHT TO KNOW 
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Hindenburg 
and Washington 


O: Octoser 2, President Paul 
von Hindenburg of Germany 
will be 85 years old! His career reminds 
one of George Washington’s in this year 
of the Founder’s bicentennial. Roger 
Shaw, writing in the American Monthly, 
comments as follows on the pair: 

“Between these stalwart figures, gen- 
tlemen of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, there exists more than one 
striking parallel. Both men are in the 
news—though figuring in different epochs 
and in different hemispheres—and to a 
reading public saturated with subjective 
biographical matter, it may prove of in- 
terest to examine the pair in detachment 
and pure objectivity. 

“Both veterans were generalissimos in 
great wars, conducted with skill and 
audacity against odds. Washington, it 
is true, won out in his contest; while 
Old Paul lost in his. But Washington 
was strategically and tactically reén- 
forced at a crucial moment; while Hin- 
denburg experienced constant and in- 
creasing annoyance from the weird 
antics of an Austro-Hungarian hodge- 
podge which he was required to bolster 
up in Galicia, at Caporetto, and before 
Bucharest. Yorktown defeated Corn- 
wallis decisively enough to win the war 
in 1781. St. Quentin defeated Gough, 
but lacked the final drive which might 
have achieved a similar result in April, 
1918. The Lion was this time luckier. 

“Their wars over, both men retired 
like Cincinnatus to private life—Mount 
Vernon or Hanover, as the case might 
be. Neither felt the political bee, although 
the framing of Constitutions had called 
the ambitious to Philadelphia and to 
Weimar. Washington, idol of his soldiers, 
perpetuated his friendships through the 
Order of the Cincinnati. Old Paul be- 
came fraternally interested in the Steel 
Helmet Society—of which he has been 
honorary president... . 

“Gentleman George and Old Paul were 
called out of private life, unwillingly, 
into public office amid a frenzied popular 
acclaim. National heroes make good 
presidential timber—the sort of com- 
modity easy to sell to a voting public. 
Both veterans were non-partisan in a 
fanatically partisan scheme of things, 
although both had instinctive leanings to 
the ‘right.’ Thus Hindenburg has stood 
solidly between Fascism and Commu- 
nism, called by the former ‘traitor’ and 
by the latter ‘mass murderer.’ Wash- 
ington too stood a middle ground be- 
twixt the conflicting claims of Hamil- 
tonians and Jeffersonians—who clashed 
in street fights and almost unbelievably 
vituperative journals. The Jeffersonians 
hailed the French Revolution with all 
the enthusiasm of modern Reds who 
look to Moscow. The Hamiltonians be- 
lieved in rule by the rich, the wise, and 
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the good. President Washington re- 
ceived his full share of the oral ‘bou- 
quets’ then in circulation; yet he was 
reélected with the same acclaim that has 
annoyed his German successor. 

“The Presidents had their external as 
well as their internal difficulties in ad- 
ministration. The Jay Treaty patched 
things up with England, just as the 
Locarno Treaties attempted an under- 
standing with France. Jay and Strese- 
mann suffered accordingly, and so did 
their chief executives. Jingoes are sel- 
dom interested in realities—economic or 
political. Washington had, furthermore, 
the noisy beginnings of the Napoleonic 
Wars on his hands, and also Citizen 
Genet who came here to spread the red- 
dest of propaganda. Hindenburg, today, 
has a Polish Corridor question, a repar- 
ations question, and a Memel contro- 
versy. He is only eighty-five years old, 
but these problems are lining his face 
and his hair is turning gray. Washing- 
ton had the advantage of a uniformly 
powdered wig. 

“They got their starts in early skirm- 
ishes: Washington in the French-Indian 
affair when he was ambushed with 
Braddock; Hindenburg in the Austro- 
Prussian War in which he was wounded 
(1866). Washington’s Armageddon fol- 
lowed within fifteen years, Old Paul’s 
after forty-four. Both retired, were re- 
called to be twice elected President. 
The score to date is tied. What next?” 


France Views 
Fascist Italy 


ea oggerype relations consti- 
tute one of the danger spots of 
Europe. Maurice Colrat; former French 
cabinet minister, examines the situation 
in La Revue Mondiale of Paris. Says 
M. Colrat: 

“What about Franco-Italian relations? 
What are they? What could they be? 
What should they be? 

“If I held the position of minister or 
occupied the post of ambassador, I should 
doubtless answer that we have a perfect 
understanding with Italy, as witness the 
photographs taken at Lausanne — M. 
Grandi smiling at M. Germain-Martin. 
I should add that the clouds that some- 
times pass between us do not obscure the 
horizon, and that our misunderstandings, 
if they do not pass, need not trouble the 
affectionate relationship of sister-Latins. 

“But since I have neither rank nor 
office which obliges me to sprinkle sugar 
on the bitter truth, I will dare to say 
that Franco-Italian relations seem to me 
to be mediocre, that they could be worse, 
that they should be better. Even though 
they do not obscure the horizon, the 
clouds that pass between sometimes carry 
the potential destruction of the fairest 
hopes and the noblest memories. Even 
though the relationship is intimate, it is 
not necessarily affectionate. Since Cain 
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and Abel there have been fraternal 
dramas—even in Latin countries. 

“As for misunderstandings, let us leave 
them to diplomatic language. Every mis- 
understanding supposes a_ preliminary 
conversation. I do not recollect that 
France and Italy have chatted much 
these last few years, except to have noth- 
ing to say. A policy of recrimination 
and watchful waiting has been preferable 
to a policy of explanation. It is sufficient 
merely to glance at the transalpine press 
to know in detail what Italy holds 
against us and what she wants. 

“But the French public rarely reads 
anything but French papers, and these 
papers seldom comment on articles in the 
Italian press, in order to spare their 
readers from disagreeable facts. For this 
reason the French public is in general 
ignorant of all the elements of a prob- 
lem which it considers—wrongly, I think 
—of only secondary importance. 

“Mussolini has in France passionate 
partisans and adversaries. No group has 
any great knowledge of the New Italy, 
his handiwork, and they judge his per- 
sonality according to historical analogies 
which are debatable. 

“Nevertheless, the majority of French- 
men are persuaded that Fascism is at the 
root of the misunderstanding which they 
vaguely suspect between France and 
Italy. (As for Italians, they are told 
every day that France is a dying nation. 
But they are too intelligent to take this 
seriously.) Italian statesmen have never 
tried to dissipate this error. Nor have 
French statesmen. I am among those 
who regret it, because it may have grave 
consequences. 

“But I regret still more the fact that 
the governments of the two countries 
have never approached the basis of the 
problem. Not that I think it suffices to 
state the problem in order to solve it. 
But I think it is absurd and dangerous 
to believe that it will solve itself all 
alone. Gallantry does not go that far!” 


Education 
in Spain 


HE NEW Spanish Republic 

(“bright spot of Europe”) has 
been high-minded in all things. Gen- 
eral Sanjurjo, the monarchist rebel, was 
recently spared the firing squad. Pro- 
gressive education has been pushed with 
an enlightened zeal. Says the English 
Manchester Guardian, apropos: 

“The Spanish Republic has done im- 
portant work in the field of education. 
The present Minister of Education is Don 
Fernando de los Rios, a distinguished 
university figure and one of the ablest 
of the Socialist leaders. When the Re- 
public was proclaimed he was appointed 
Minister of Justice, and was responsible 
for legislative reforms in the fields of 
land tenure, religious liberty, divorce, 
and the jury system. The work achieved 
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by the Republic in the field of education 
has been summarised as follows by Senor 
de los Rios: 

{ “The Republic has opened 7000 new 
schools, and we are opening another 3000 
by September. Thus in eighteen months 
the Republic has done as much for 
primary education as the Monarchist 
regime in 32 years. We have also re- 
formed the training of teachers. At 
present every teacher is put through 
three months’ trial, divided into a 
month’s course planned by the examin- 
ing board, a month’s practical work in a 
classroom before an examiner, and a 
month at a university. This system will 
continue in force until the new teachers 
have completed their training at the 
normal schools.. A university course has 
been arranged for the benefit of the 
present normal school teachers, and once 
this course is completed half the total 
number of normal school head teachers 
will visit England, France, Belgium, and 
Germany in order to acquaint them- 
selves personally with foreign methods. 
The number of inspectors of schools has 
been increased by 40 per cent. There are 
still about 200 village schools for every 
inspector, and the ideal number would 
be 60. at most. 

“We are also installing wireless sets, 
traveling libraries, and traveling musical 
and theatrical companies for the benefit 
of the peasantry. < This work has been 
entrusted to special educational missions, 
which have already toured Castile, 
Estremadura, Asturias, Leén, and Galicia. 
These missions include young students 
of both sexes. Their aim is to further 
real culture and to set an example of 
tolerance and respect for every religious 
creed. As they tour the villages they 
leave behind for the villagers’ use a 
library, a gramophone with a set of 
records from leading Spanish composers, 
and, sometimes, a cinema. They have 
already established over 500 libraries. 
Wireless sets will shortly be distributed 
as well, and tenders have already been 
invited for the supply of. 400 receiving 
sets. The traveling theatre has begun 
by giving performances in the villages 
of Spanish plays of the fifteenth century. 

“We have increased the number of 

secondary institutes from 100 to 120; the 
reform of secondary education is now 
being worked out. 
“Considerable extensions have been 
made in virtually every university. The 
creation in Granada, famous for its 
Moorish associations, of a school of 
Arabic studies has interested the whole 
Islamic world.” 


Saloon to 
Speakeasy? 


5 en SPEAKEASY, substituting for 
the old-time saloon, is a strange 
social phenomenon of the post-war era. 
Julian Jerome, writing in the September 
Vanity Fair, discourses sarcastically upon 
the Darwinian evolution of secret-sip- 
ping. His remarks follow: 

“In its early days, the speakeasy was 
something less than respectable. An un- 
savoury hide-away, familiar only to the 
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chronically parched of throat and care- 
less of manners, it masqueraded as an 
umbrella shop, dry-cleaner’s, fruit stand, 
shoe - cleaning parlor, tobacconist’s, 
pharmacy, barber shop, or wore some 
other equally proletarian disguise. Be- 
hind this ugly blind was a privy foul- 
smelling back room, littered with pint- 
and quart-sized bottles, and presided 
over by an uncouth fellow of a definitely 
criminal cast. No decent person, unless 
he were merely an adventurous soul, or 
fancied himself as something of a sociol- 
ogist, ever sought entrance to these 
squalid dispensaries. It was not until 
several years later, when the speak 
moved from the fly-blown back room 
into the comparatively accessible base- 
ment of the comparatively respectable 
brown-stone front, on the fringes of 
some very respectable residential district 
and began to. operate under the inter- 
mittent protection of the police (who had 
found Enforcement too difficult a job) 
that the speakeasy acquired a steady, 
and white-collared clientele. ... 

“There are few of us who cannot re- 
member the first visit to such an estab- 
lishment, the sense of high adventure 
and the thrill of wrong-doing which 
seized us when we gained entrance to 
our first barred door, and ordered be- 
hind its carefully guarded portals our 
first post-Volstead drinks. Those were 
the days of sudden raids, of dubious 
liquor, of drunken men and women who 
flopped soddenly over dirty tablecloths 
and drooled noisily over untidy bars. 
The room was small, and smelled of stale 
booze, the air was thick with smoke, and 
discordant voices, and everyone who en- 
tered left well plied with alcohol. In 
those days such customers as were not 
racketeers, or other gentry of the shady 
night, were looked upon askance by re- 
spectable folk. They were the intrepid 
and not quite reputable pioneers of the 
Speakeasy Age. And then came in- 
creasing ‘protection,’ which was brought 
almost to a science jointly by the police 
and proprietor. 

“The proprietor began to expand, to 
dress up, to decorate. Feeling a certain 
security for his premises, the more am- 
bitious and self-respecting put white 
coats upon his bartenders, silk shades 
upon the lamps, and the quietus upon all 
racketeer customers. Everywhere now 
handsome bars were installed and the 
spittoon, once a utilitarian object, was 
seen again, a shining brass whimsy be- 
side shining brass rails. Behind these 
mahogany vistas glittered a galaxy of 
interesting-looking bottles, their con- 
tents authentic and available. Above all, 
the’ proprietor was by now a gentleman 
of some standing, far removed from the 
earlier type of bootlegger-bartender- 
rumrunner. He had metamorphosed into 
an ex-chef, or ex-headwaiter, or a 
restaurateur, and now he began to serve 
good food, and good drinks. With the 
good food and the good drinks, and with 
all fear of raids removed, came a better 
and better clientele. 

“Now it is safe to say that there is no 
atmosphere more charming, more well- 
behaved, more convivial and amusing 
than that to be found in any high-class 
speakeasy in one of the great cities of 
our America.” 


The Horrors 
of Air Warfare 


AX WARFARE, as developed by 
science, is a disagreeable pros- 
pect, according to Lieutenant-General A. 
Streccius. The general, writing in the 
Voelkerbund, journal of the German 
League of Nations Union, declares: 

“The extensive air-protection exercises 
of all countries prove that air protection 
cannot be improvised and that it is nec- 
essary to gain much experience of every 
sort in this sphere. But precisely this is 
the deviltry of the Treaty of Versailles, 
that it renders impossible for pure self- 
preservation codperation between troops, 
science, technique and population for a 
Germany of 70 millions. What may be 
in store for a defenceless people from 
air attacks is graphically portrayed by 
the reports of flyers in Morocco begin- 
ning with the year 1922 and published in 
Revue de Vaéronautique militaire. It 
pays to cast a glance at the report of 
Lieut. Colonel Cheutin, commanding of- 
ficer of the Thirty-seventh Flight Regi- 
ment, and to read what he has to say in 
the editions beginning with 1924 about 
day bombing attacks. He calls the im- 
pression upon the natives ‘indescribable,’ 
especially as long as the fighting was 
carried on in the plains where man and 
beast could not quite so easily escape 
from the aerial bombardment. He says 
that the bombardment of encampments, 
occupants and herds of the rebels had to 
serve three purposes, namely, reprisal, 
disturbance and execution of a prohibi- 
tion. 

“(a) Reprisal bombardments should be 
the quick counter-effect for surprise at- 
tacks and ambushes, or when a tribe has 
not kept its word. 

“(b) Disturbance bombardments were 
for the purpose of causing tribes, whose 
attitude was still doubtful, quickly to 
yield. This had been successful particu- 
larly with the Berbers who ‘cringed be- 
fore the threat coming from the skies 
and which made life unpleasant for 
them.’ 

“(c) Bombardments as prohibition were 
quite useful then when it was a question 
of holding back tribes who are forced 
by cold weather to leave the mountains 
in order to live in the plains with their 
herds. 

“Lieut. Colonel Cheutin also keeps an 
exact report about the result of the bom- 
bardments of which I shall quote only 
one example of each manner of dropping 
bombs. 

“Reprisal bombardment of April 15, 
1921, on Tafilalet: 37 dead, 10 wounded, 
14 houses destroyed, 8 horses. 

“Disturbance bombardments of April 
15 to May 4, 1920:. 150 dead, 330 
wounded, 1500 sheep, 200 steers and 
mules. 

As prohibition on January 1, 1920: 60 
dead, 4000 sheep and goats, 400 horses 
and mules. 

“What sort of dead, whether warriors 
or general population (aged, women or 
children) is not divulged. 

“The bombing armaments are charac- 
terized as sufficient, although larger ones 
sometimes would have been a little more 
advantageous.” 
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The March 


Relief 


National Citizens’ Committee 

. Advertising and Labor Co- 

operate ... Farmers’ Holiday. 

pare prominent men and women 

accept (August 15) membership on the 

National Citizens’ Committee for the 

Welfare and Relief Mobilization of 1932. 

With Newton D. Baker as chairman, Al- 

fred E. Smith, Roy D. Chapin, Owen D. 

Young, Thomas W. Lamont, and Mrs. 

August Belmont will help codrdinate ex- 

isting relief forces and prepare to meet 
the winter’s unemployment problems. 


LovIsIana, in accepting a loan of $1,- 
096,000 (August 16), is the fourth state 
to receive aid from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. Illinois, Ohio, and 
Michigan had already received funds. 


FoR THE FIRST TIME the number of per- 
sons leaving the United States in any 
fiscal year to establish residence in other 
countries exceeds the number of immi- 
grants, the Department of Labor an- 
nounces (August 17). The number ent- 
ering the country was 35,576, while dur- 
ing the same period 103,295 residents 
left permanently. 


SEVEN major points are embodied in a 
plan to encourage economic recovery and 
stabilization, advocated (August 24) by 
the Advertising Club of New York, 
American Federation of Labor, Advertis- 
ing Federation of America, and the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers. The 
seven points are: close codperation of 
labor and industry; revision of the anti- 
trust laws; six-hour day and the five-day 
week; public and semi-public works 
financed by a $4,000,000,000 Federal bond 
issue; broadening of the tax base; reduc- 
tion of all government expenditures; 
abolition of prohibition; and immediate 
liberalization of the’ Volstead act. It is 
the first time that labor, commerce, and 
industry have acted jointly in a plan to 
bring about recovery. 


Four Governors and representatives 
from five other states meet in Sioux 
City, Iowa (September 9), hopeful of 
working out a program for farm relief. 
This group meets in response to invita- 
tions sent (September 4) by Governor 
Green of South Dakota to fifteen gover- 
nors. The Conference is an ouigrowth of 
the Farmers’ Holiday Association, which 
organized August 8 and declared a 
month’s holiday on the sale of farm pro- 
duce in order to force farm prices high- 
er. A temporary truce in the farroer’s 
holiday movement had been ordered 
(September 1) by the State and National 
Chairman of the Association. 


Lasor Day (September 5) is the occa- 
sion for many speeches expressing faith 
in America’s economic future, and defini- 
tions of the aims of American labor. 
William Green, President of the Ameri- 
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By Carlisle, in the Des Moines Register 
WAY PAST FEEDING TIME 


Democratic contributions in the three 
months ending August 31, were three times 
those of the Republicans. 


can Federation of Labor, in an address 
at Pittsburgh, pledges organized labor to 
fight for the return to higher wages “now 
that economic skies are clearing.” His 
organization simultaneously announces 
that it is drafting a bill to create a Fed- 
eral unemployment insurance system. At 
Syracuse, Secretary of Labor Doak en- 
dorses higher wages and shorter hours. 


PRESIDENT Hoover, after assurance from 
Secretary Mills that funds could be ob- 
tained, announces (September 9) that 
200 million dollars of public works con- 
struction will be speeded up to aid em- 
ployment. The money will be spent on 
public buildings, river and harbor flood- 
control works—all of which have been 
authorized for two to five years. 

IMMEDIATE cash payment of the Sol- 
diers’ Bonus is advocated (September 
15) by the American Legion, holding its 
annual convention at Portland, Oregon. 


Politics 


Roosevelt talks ... 
resigns . . . 


Walker 


Maine elects. 


A SPLIT in the proposed coalition Lib- 

erty-Jobless party results (August 
17) in the St. Louis nomination of two 
presidential candidates: Father James R. 
Cox, Pittsburgh, for the Jobless group, 
and W. H. Harvey, Arkansas, for the 
Liberty party. 


Acceptinc his party’s renomination, 
Vice President Curtis, speaking in To- 
peka (August 18) declares himself 
against repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, but expresses his willingness to 
abide by the result of a popular referen- 
dum on the subject. 


SpeakeR John N. Garner accepts the 
Democratic nomination for Vice-Presi- 
dent (August 26) in a letter to Senator 
Alben W. Barkley. 


CanpipaTE Roosevelt makes his opening 
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From August || 
to September 15 


campaign address in Columbus, Ohio 
(August 20). He accuses the Republican 
Administration of negligence during early 
stages of the depression and promises 


regulation of Wall Street, improved 
banking laws, and other’ economic 
reforms. Speaking (August 27) in Sea 


Girt, New Jersey, at Mayor Hague’s “big 
harmony party”, which former Gover- 
nor Smith did not attend, Mr. Roosevelt 
demands outright prohibition repeal as a 
social and economic necessity and at- 
tacks President Hoover’s prohibition 
stand in his speech of acceptance. 


Hanrorp MacNiner, Minister to Canada, 
resigns (September 1). He will im- 
mediately begin political activity in the 
Republican campaign. As a former com- 
mander of the American Legion, he di- 
rected the 1928 campaign among former 
service men. 


Mayor James J. Walker’s quick de- 


‘cision to resign (September 1) his office 


as Mayor of New York brings to a sud- 
den close Governor Roosevelt’s hearings 
on the results of the Seabury investiga- 
tions into New York City government. 
Joseph V. McKee, president of the city’s 
Board of Aldermen, becomes Mayor. He 
will occupy that position either until a 
special election, desired by Tammany 
Hall but not by the new Mayor, is held 
on October 8, or until the end of his pre- 
decessor’s regular term in December, 
1933. Mayor McKee brings suit (Sep- 
tember 12) against the Board of Elec- 
tions to prevent the Board from holding 
an election this year. 


AN INTERVIEW with Everett Sanders, 
Republican national chairman, (Septem- 
ber 9) indicates that Mr. Hoover will 
not tour the country for his own candi- 
dacy but will probably make several 
speeches relating more to governmental 
problems than to political campaigning. 


Marne’s ELECTION (September 12), al- 
ways regarded a straw in the wind for 
the national elections, upsets the Republi- 
can hopes and puts in office a Democratic 
Governor, Louis J. Brann. Two of the 
state’s Congressional districts elect Demo- 
cratic representatives, while the third 
goes Republican. Some 20 per cent. 
more votes are cast than in 1928. All 
Democratic candidates were solidly wet. 


Reconstruction 


Job-spreading : . . Railroads 
and Labor . . . War-debt 
study. 


F uNDs of $50,000,000—until now excess 
reserves of New York banks—will be 
placed at the disposal of commodity bor- 
rowers by formation of the Commodities 
Finance Corporation, Mortimer N. Buck- 
ner, president of the Clearing House As- 
sociation, announces (August 18). 
Continued on page 62 
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The only control over such expenditures 
rests with representatives of the people 
chosen for executive or legislative posi- 
tions by the voters in their own com- 
munities. 


While the population of the United States 
increased by 29 per cent between 1913 
bt and 1931, the expenditures of Federal; 

State and Municipal Governments in- 
1d creased by 375 per cent. 
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FASHION—Creator 


and Destroyer 


= ENRY FORD years ago was 
credited with the statement: 
“We don’t care what color people want 
in an automobile, so long as it’s black.” 
On that principle he produced 15,000,000 
cars—all black. But even Ford had to 
bend to the demands of Fashion. He 
was more successful than any other man 
in resisting Fashion’s dictates to the last 
ditch. Finally the demand for color 
and line became too insistent for even 
the great Ford organization to deny. 

One of the most difficult accomplish- 
ments is to turn a fashion trend away 
from its destined direction, by means of 
sales promotion. It was in the reign of 
George III that an organized protest was 
made to that august monarch by the 
wigmakers of Great Britain, in an effort 
to re-popularize the waning vogue for 
wigs. The effort was _ unsuccessful. 
Fashion decreed the end of the wig. 

In the 1870’s, the dress manufacturers 
and retailers, and even the wire manu- 
facturers, spent a large sum of money to 
save the hoop skirt. It was futile. 

Laced and buttoned men’s shoes be- 
came popular in the late ’80’s and early 
’90’s. The manufacturers of Congress 
gaiters, aided and abetted by the manu- 
facturers of elastic goring, which brought 
a closer fit around the ankle, made every 
effort to force the sale of the Congress 
gaiter during the days of its decline. 
Another failure for those who attempted 
to divert the course of style. 

Once more, there is the story of the 
hobble-skirt vogue of 1909-’12. Here the 
story was that’ the yardage of dress 
goods was so greatly reduced that the 
fabric manufacturers cried aloud in pro- 
test. Not to be defeated by a mere fad, 
they sent emissaries to Paris to design 
a pannier skirt that would use 50 per 
cent. more material. The Parisian cou- 
turiéres produced billowy creations; 
prominent actresses wore them at Deau- 
ville and Belmont Park; newspapers pic- 
tured and wrote about them; and finally 
the more modish stores stocked them. 
Another flop. Thousands of dollars were 
wasted. Fashion could not be swayed. 

Among the classic recent day examples 
is the bobbed hair vogue, which well- 
nigh ruined the hairpin industry. The 
non-metallic hairpin and comb industry 
was a six-million dollar business in 1919 
and a half-million dollars in 1929. But 
see what it did for the hair-dressing 
profession, barber, and beauty shop. 

The string manufacturers received a 
body-blow when your druggist and 
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An artistic body job of twenty-five years ago. 


grocer began to bind up his parcels with 
rubber bands and gummed tape. In 
1919, the cordage and twine business 
amounted to $133,000,000. In 1929—a 
year of wide purchasing—this industry 
had dropped to $91,000,000. 

The lithographed wrapping - paper 
business has had to step aside to let 
cellophane enter, although the lithog- 
raphers have brought back much of their 
business by learning how to imprint 
designs on cellophane. 

Even in the “heavy” industries, fashion 
sways the demand. The great steam 
turbines of our large power plants are 
truly beautiful in their symmetry, their 
absence of visible moving parts, their 
silent massiveness. In architecture, the 
fancy iron grille-work, protruding gar- 
goyles, and embellishments of question- 
able beauty have given way to the plain 
straight line and the tiered exteriors of 
present skyscrapers. 

Demand for new colors and finishes is 
probably due more to the research which 
develops them, plus a promotional effort 
that brings them to the attention of the 
consumer, than is the case of fashion 
waves in the apparel field—which “just 
happen,” so it seems, quite irrespective 
of any promotional campaign. 

The demand for color in the home has 
completely changed the appearance of 
our kitchens and bathrooms. Stainless 
steels and alloys, such as monel metal, 
have invaded many fields, notably our 
plumbing fixtures, sinks, wash bowls, 
and laundry equipment. 

To illustrate further the fact that 
fashion destroys while it creates, look at 
the cigar and cigarette industries. From 
1914 to 1923 the cigar industry decreased 
7 per cent., but in that period cigarette 
making leaped 302 per cent. 

Corset manufacturing increased 130 
per cent. in the 1899-1909 decade, and 
again showed an increase of 127 per cent. 
from 1909 to 1919. But in the next ten 
years its total growth was only 1.7 per 
cent. However, the introduction and 
wide acceptance of brassieres, foundation 
garments, and other intimates to the 
feminine figure have restored this sorely 
harassed industry. 

Phonographs were in vogue from 1909 
to 1919, showing a gain of 1252 per cent. 
for the decade. With the advent of the 
radio, the following ten-year period 
(1919-1929) showed a 39 per cent. de- 
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crease in the manufacture of talking 
machines. Radio had temporarily ruined 
the phonograph business. 

Such are the vagaries of fashion. The 
business enterprise that attempts to 
swim upstream against the fashion cur- 
rent will find its resources exhausted. 


Stainless Steel 


ECENT YEARS have seen great 
forward strides in the develop- 
ment of stainless steel to conquer a wide 
variety of troublesome industrial appli- 
cations, where attack by corrosion, heat, 
and abrasion shortened the life of ex- 
pensive equipment. The U. S. Steel 
Corporation, through five of its subsidi-- 
aries, has developed a whole family of 
alloy steels for use in the fields of archi- 
tecture, the automotive and process in- 
dustries, and for cutlery, instruments, and 
many applications where corrosion re- 
sistance is a factor. 

Another recent development is the 
perfection of a process for making a two- 
ply stainless steel. This new material, 
known as Ing-O-Clad Stainless Steel, is 
produced by the Ingersoll Steel & Disc 
Company, Chicago, a division of the 
Borg-Warner Corporation. The two-ply 
metal is produced by a patented process 
for a composite ingot. The process was 
developed after several years of experi- 
mentation in an effort to secure a per- 
fect bond between the stainless surface 
and mild steel base of the combined 
metal. It is stated that, for the first 
time, the two-ply stainless steel is being 
produced in quantity. 

While the new material will be, to 
some extent, competitive with solid stain- 
less, its big field of use will be in appli- 
cations where a corrosion resisting sur- 
face is desirable, but where cost con- 
siderations eliminate solid stainless steel. 

With its large proportion of mild steel 
as a base, it has splendid heat conducting 
properties for such products as kitchen 
utensils, and, at the same time, has its 
stainless surface to prevent corrosion and 
stains from food. 

This new two-ply stainless may be deep 
drawn, stamped, welded, fabricated, and 
polished. It is being produced in many 
gauges and sizes of sheets, and has been 
used by several large companies where 
extensive tests have substantiated the 
manufacturer’s claims. 
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STAINLESS | 


AND HEAT RESISTING 


ALLOY STEELS 


HE mirror in which beauty saw itself two thousand years ago was a 

plate of metal, often richly ornamented and in any case highly 
polished as its use made necessary. This was an improvement over the 
earlier expedient of gazing intoa pool. But it required frequent rub- 
bing with sponge and pumice to keep it bright. 


Metallic lustre constantly growing dim has been a phenomenon from that day to this. 
Wherever it occurs it denotes impairment, not only of appearance but of substance. Met- 
allurgy has at length found ways to check it—not a single formula for every condition but 
a series of chromium and chromium-nickel alloys, stronger than corresponding steels from 
which the special alloying elements are absent, highly resistant to heat and other influences, 
and stainless in the lustre which means that a metal is resistant to corrosive attack. 
























The USS series of Stainless Steels, each differing in cost, properties, and adaptation to 





















ay a arany a particular uses, are discriminately recommended for the industrial, chemical, refining, food 
Ste 4 Steels handling and automotive industries, and in architecture and the various arts. Write any 
ae ey of the five subsidiary companies of the United States Steel Corporation listed below: 
Gerritic cAustenitic 
USS 12 USS 18-8 AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, - Sheets and Light Plates 
nite 17 cae 18-12 AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Chicago, - Cold Rolled Strip Steel, Wire and Wire Products 
ties CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY, Pittsburgh, - «= Shapes, Plates, Bars and Semi-Finished Products 
tl eat! ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY, Chicago, - - Bars, Plates, Shapes, Special and Semi-Finished Products 







US S Chromium-Nickel Alloy Steels 
produced under licenses of the Chemi- 
cal Foundation, Inc., New York; and 
of Fried. Krupp A. G. of Germany. 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, = = = = «= «= «= Pipe and Tubular Products 


Pacific Coast Distributors—Cotumsta Steet Company, Russ Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
Export Distributors—Unirep States Stee. Propucts Company, Hudson Terminal Building, New York, N. Y. 
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© IN THE WORLD OF FINANCE 


When Price Levels 


Turned Upward 


W: VENTURED the suggestion 
on this page two months 


ago that perhaps the corner had been 
turned, that the upward movement 
from the depths of depression actually 
had begun. Much had been achieved of 
a constructive nature in the war against 
further deflation; and signs of improve- 
ment were faintly discernible in a few 
commodities and in bonds. But ahove 
all it was an awakening spirit of confi- 
dence of which we spoke. 

Late in July—after those paragraphs 
were written, but while they were still 
on the presses and in the mails—our 
most sensitive barometer began to rise; 
by which we mean the level of prices on 
the New York Stock Exchange. 

Will history record July, 1932, as the 
bottom of the Great Depression? We 
had faith then that this was so. Skeptics 
pointed out that there was no corre- 
sponding increase in business. But there 
was reason to believe that this time a 
rising stock market was registering op- 
timism, and that business improvement 
would follow rather than lead. Perhaps 
one should keep in mind that we have 
witnessed a financial panic in this last 
year, as well as a business depression, 
and that the financial phase—being 
worse—should correct itself first. 

True to form, improvement was first 
noticed in bonds. The low point was 
reached on June 1, and the gain was 
steady until August 23. Measured by 
the New York Herald Tribune’s index 
of thirty bonds, the level rose in three 
weeks from 65 to 85. 

The low point in the stock market was 
reached on July 8, and in the two months 
that followed the “index figure” for in- 
dustrial stocks on the New York exchange 
(Barron’s Averages) rose from 79 to 170. 
Similarly the index figure for railroad 
stocks rose from 17 to 52—a gain of 200 
per cent. The market value of all shares 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
increased from approximately 15% bil- 
lions on July 1 to 27% billions on Sep- 
tember 1. 

Here was an increase of 12 billion 
dollars in the theoretical value of those 
pieces of paper which represent owner- 
ship in the country’s major businesses. 
Expressed in percentages, the growth 
was indeed astounding, though it is hard 
for pessimists to remember that it re- 
quires an increase of 100 per cent. to 
wipe -out a decrease of 50 per cent. 
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Thus it is interesting to 
note that the “astounding” 
two-months’ recovery from 
the low point of July 8 
merely brought stocks back 
to their market values of 
mid-February. 

Searching for underlying 
reasons for that reversal in 
the trend during July, one 
should mention that Con- 
gress had adjourned with- 
out squandering billions as 
had been proposed; that 
the country had _ success- 
fully withstood a flight of 
gold; and that government credit had 
been rallied to the support of banks, 
railroads, and other key industries. 

Accompanying this faint trace of re- 
turning confidence was a more tangible 
upturn in the price of certain commodi- 
ties—at first hogs and then, most em- 
phatically, cotton. Bradstreet’s monthly 
wholesale commodity index rose slightly 
during June and July, attributed to sea- 
sonal influences; but the upturn regis- 
tered during August exceeded 5% per 
cent., the greatest increase in any month 
since July, 1925. Textiles increased 16 
per cent. and metals 10 per cent. 

Cotton sold at five cents a pound on 
June 9, a record low, working slowly 
higher with returning confidence until 
by August 8 it had reached 6% cents. 
Then was published the special report 
of the Department of Agriculture, fore- 
casting a yield of 11,306,000 bales. Last 
year the yield exceeded 17 million bales, 
and the ten-year average has been 14 
million. This year’s short crop is due to 
smaller planting, but it is due even more 
to a poor yield per acre. Last year, 
with extraordinarily favorable weather, 
the yield exceeded 200 pounds per acre; 
this year, with a severe infestation of the 
boll weevil, the yield is 150 pounds. 

That a short crop means a higher price 
was soon demonstrated. In the three 
weeks from August 8 to August 29 (fol- 
lowing the Government report) the price 
of cotton in the New York market rose 
from 6% cents to 914 cents per pound 
Later there was some recession, wher 
private estimates of a still smaller cotton 
crop proved unfounded, and when the 
Government’s second report (September 
8) confirmed the earlier official forecast. 

Some of this improvement in the price 
of raw cotton was plainly due to a be- 
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By Darling, in the New York Herald Tribune © 


A LITTLE BOOST WOULDN'T HURT RIGHT NOW 


lief that the huge stocks held by the 
Government, as a memento of its sta- 
bilization efforts of the previous two 
years, were not to be hanging over the 
market like the sword of Damocles. It 
is now understood that they are to be 
held for a further period. 

With the cotton planter receiving 3 or 
4 cents more for his cotton, than had 
seemed apparent when the crop was 
growing, we find here some measure of 
justification for the feeling, growing ever 
more widespread during July and Au- 
gust, that the bottom of the Great De- 
pression had been reached and passed. 

Agriculture’s other spectacular cash 
crop, wheat, behaved in somewhat the 
same fashion. Using the price of wheat 
at New York for our comparison, we 
find that in mid-July it was 58 cents a 
bushel and two months later it was 72 
cents. Here was a gain of 14 cents a 
bushel, or close to 25 per cent. 

Hand in hand with the rise in raw cot- 
ton there had come higher prices for 
cotton goods, the nearest imitation to a 
buyer’s panic that the country has wit- 
nessed in years. For the average man, 
the most practical demonstration of what 
rising prices for raw materials may mean 
was to be found in an advance in tire 
prices, announced in September. 


@ @ WHEN THIS RISE in the securities 
and commodities markets had continued 
for two months there came reaction— 
technical, in the view of some; political, 
in the opinion of others. The charge 
had been freely made that the rise was 
being engineered by interests identified 
with the Republican party, for the pur- 
pose of reélecting Mr. Hoover. 
Reaction, however, was more plainly 
political than the rise had been. It be- 
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came noticeable on the very day of the 
September election in Maine (September 
12), when there were rumors of an im- 
pending Democratic sweep; and the de- 
cline gained momentum on the follow- 
ing day when rumor was translated into 
fact. For the first time in eighteen years 
Maine went Democratic. 

“As goes Maine so goes the nation.” 
The time-honored handwriting on the 
wall was promptly interpreted to indi- 
cate a Roosevelt victory in the coming 
presidential election. So our sensitive 
stockmarket barometer fell. Indeed, in 
three days it lost a third of the gain of 
the previous two months. It was then 
that these lines were written. 

Howarp FLORANCE 


How Much for Veterans? 


Continued from page 34 


privileged class that receives it. From 
the days of the Roman Empire to the 
present it has been proved that the con- 
stant recipient of doles soon loses all 
moral fibre. 

Particularly in these hard times is it 
imperative that no class distinction be 
involved in giving aid to citizens of the 
Republic. Aid should be given where it 
is needed and not simply because in time 
of national emergency the Republic ex- 
ercised its right to call its citizens to 
defend it. The mere wearing of a uni- 
form entitles no citizen to perpetual sup- 
port by the nation. 

The Spanish-American war lasted only 
114 days. The total deaths from the 
Philippine Insurrection, China Relief Ex- 
pedition, and the Spanish-American war 
approximately 12,000 men. The number 
of men in uniform during the period of 
hostilities in the Spanish-American war 
alone was less than 300,000, but the stag- 
gering burden of the United States for 
this war, as of May, 1932, would be ridic- 
ulous if it were not so tragic. On that 
date 235,463 veterans were receiving 
compensation. On June 30, 1932; the an- 
nual expenditure for Spanish-American 
war veterans was shown to be over 
$112,000,000 for the year. The steady in- 
crease in the annual cost of Spanish- 
American war veterans from 1915, when 
it was $3,851,000, to the present time 
gives an indication as to what payment 
to the 4,000,000 veterans of the World 
war will be in the future even under the 
present legislation; and organized mi- 
norities are constantly demanding more 
class legislation for veterans, and Con- 
gressmen show an increasing willingness 
to buy their votes out of the federal 
Treasury. 

Financially, the Republic cannot stand 
this strain. As a matter of government, 
we will not subsidize, out of the public 
treasury, a small class in order to obtain 
votes for politicians. It is for these rea- 
sons that we have put ourselves on rec- 
ord and attacked specifically the grossest 
abuse of our federal Government; and 
are enlisting in our League all men and 
women who believe as we do: that the 
government has no room for privileged 
classes, but is a government for the ben- 
eit of the whole people. 
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Foundations for Western Business 


Western industry is centering increasingly in the San Fran- 
cisco metropolitan area, because production and distribution 
costs, computed on a basis of serving the Western domestic 
market and the trans-Pacific market, are here most favorable. 


Consider the Pacific slope: In this area are three preferential freight zones. 
Within the San Francisco zone is found 32.4% of the total Coast population, 
and San Francisco lies midway between the other two preferential zones. 


Tributary to the four large metropolitan markets—San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Portland, Seattle —are rich regional markets sustained mostly by agri- 
culture. Crop land acreage adjacent to metropolitan areas are: San Francisco 
6,356,183, Los Angeles 2,045,159, Portland 5,577,988, Seattle 4,732,998. 

San Francisco is the pivotal point of the Western market. 
With its low production and distribution costs, it is the strategic 
city for your Western business headquarters. 

Because of its associations with leading business enterprise 
throughout the West for 62 years, the Crocker Bank is able to 
give accurate information and sound advice about production 
and distribution problems in this region. Specific requests from 
responsible sources will receive the utmost consideration. 


Write to Business Service Department 


CROCKER FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


CROCKER FIRST FEDERAL TRUST COMPANY * SAN FRANCISCO 
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COFFEE 
LOVERS 


Use your favorite brand and 
get perfect Coffee every time 









hy, 





General Electric Hotpoint 
Coffee Maker 


answers dictates of Science 


Think of having perfect coffee every morn- 
ing of your life! So delicious that to have 
only one cup would be a privation. 


Science Finds These New Rules 
Coffee should not be boiled . . . the water 
should pass over the coffee only once . . 
and not remain in contact with the grounds 
more than 31/4 minutes. - If these rules 
are not followed . .. you are not getting 
the full, delightful flavor and aroma of 
your favorite brand. 

The new General Electric Hotpoint 
Coffee Maker follows these rules of science 
to the letter. It employs an improved vacu- 
um application of the drip system. That's 
why it gives you perfect coffee every 
time without possibility of failure. 

SEE IT AND TRY IT AT YOUR DEALER'S 

The model shown above is the Granville .. . 6 cup 
size, only $7.95. The Orleans . . . 6 cup capacity, 
$9.95. Belfort . . . without stove . . . 4 cup size, 
$4.95. The beautifully fitted Clermont model is of- 
fered at $11.95 in 6 cup size. With tray, sugar and 


creamer — a complete service ensemble is available — 
priced at $27.50 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Hotpoint 
COFFEE MAKER 


Section E-7110, Merchandise Department, 
General Electric Company, Bridgcport, Conn. 

I would like to receive more information con- 
cerning the General Electric Hotpoint Coffee 
Maker. 

Name. 
Address 
My electrical dealer’s name is 






































Of special interest to women — join the 
G-E Circle — on the air every week-da 
(except Saturday) at 5:45 Eastern Stand- 
ard Time over a nation-wide NBC network. 
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The McDonald Plan 


Continued from page 41 


for maintaining a normal and low-in- 
terest for local governmental securities, 
where such funds were to be used for 
public works, we would have the added 
advantage of releasing this construction 


ness activities. This would stimulate 
business and the trend would be to offset 
the slackening of industrial activities.” 

Mr. McDonald recognizes that the de- 
mand for sound securities in which to 
invest the reserve funds might tend to 
exhaust the supply, but this condition 
would be far in the future and difficult 
to reach. In the meantime, the increased 
stability of all business would be pro- 
viding more sound securities all the time. 
The problem of finding securities would 
be entirely solved if the federal deposi- 
tory plan were adopted. 

But, asks a banker whose question I 
pass on to Mr. McDonald, would not seg- 
regation of large reserves be the equiva- 
lent of freezing, or withdrawing from 
use, funds that would otherwise go into 
business, or expansion? 

“This would be true,” Mr. McDonald 
concedes, “if the reserves were kept in 
cash, and not invested. When invest- 
ments are made, the money is put to 
some useful or productive purpose, and 
is not withdrawn from circulation, com- 
merce, or industry.” 

From the head of a small but rapidly 
growing business, I find this question: 
“Would the necessity of using for a time 
all earnings above a minimum, to com- 
plete the reserve, prevent legitimate 
expansion of an enterprise through rein- 
vestment of earnings.” 

Not to any great extent, in Mr. Mc- 
Donald’s opinion. “Expansion to the extent 
of the amount of reserve could not be 
made from excess earnings until the re- 
serve had been completed,” he admits. 
“But after the stabilization reserve fund 
had been completed, reserves or expen- 
ditures for expansion could be developed 
to the full amount of all earnings. 

“There is, however, nothing to prevent 
the normal or primary dividend, exclu- 
sive of excess earnings, being placed in 
expansion rather than paid to the stock- 
holders if they so desire. 

“A business which places expansion 
ahead of the safety of insuring continu- 
ous operation can never be very stable. 
Its expansion nessarily is on tenuous and 
easily destroyed grounds. If expansion 
looks promising and is held back by re- 
serve fund requirements, new capital 
should be sought. And it should be 
more easily obtainable, at cheaper rates, 
because of the existence of the reserve. 
Companies that can not get capital and 
can not complete a reserve are the marg- 
inal enterprises whose lack of stability 
usually brings about price-cutting, un- 
fair competition, and the very disorder 
we are trying to prevent.” 

Mr. McDonald does not concede, as I 
find one critic claiming, that the limita- 
tion of dividends during profitable per- 
iods would tend to stimulate competitive 
expansion, and thus foster the over-ex- 
pansion that he seeks to discourage. 

As to the sale of securities by new en- 





terprises, he adds: 
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during times of decrease in other busi- | 











WHAT STOCKS 
To Buy NOW! 


URRENT buying advices of 15 

leading Economists summarized 
in our latest Bulletin. Also prices at 
which authorities advise purchase. 

VERY investor should have this 

special list of outstanding stocks 
as selected by the country’s leading 
Stock Market authorities before act- 
ing in the present market. 


Send for Bulletin WR-1 FREE! 
United Business Service 


210 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 





























“This Compulsory Reserve plan should 
markedly discourage the selling of secur- 
ities in unsound new enterprises, and 
also act as a check upon the over-issu- 
ance or multiplication of securities in 
going enterprises when they are based 
on estimated earning value rather than 
on actual usable assets value. With the 
distribution of earnings initially limited 
to the state legal rate of interest on ac- 
tual invested or appraised value, there 
will be no normal return, until the re- 
serve is completed, on securities sold in 
excess of this value. 

“The tendency would be to make ex- 
tra securities undesirable and unmarket- 
able. This would be more effective than 
any direct laws limiting or controlling 
securities, mergers, or holding com- 
panies, as unprofitableness is a more 
certain deterrent than legal restriction.” 

Some few of Mr. McDonald’s corres- 
pondents I find wondering whether, if 
his plan is successful in stabilizing busi- 
ness, the lack of difficulties to combat 
would not create smugness and self- 
satisfaction that would hamper progress. 

“In other words,” I asked, “would this 
condition of safety take the ambition out 
of the great American go-getter?” 

“I recognize the rather minor hazard 
of dulling initiative if we remove the 
need for meeting difficult conditions with 
bettered business procedure and new 
processes,” Mr. McDonald replies. “On 
the other hand, let us raise the question 
of what is the object of living. If people 
feel themselves safer through a better 
stabilized economic situation, they would 
live more happily. 

“The suggestion that our plan would 
dull initiative means that we should 
never take any safety measures through 
fear of creating smugness and disinclina- 
tion toward progress. If this attitude 
had been taken toward fire insurance, 
it would have been feared that the safety 
of the investment would allow such a 
disregard for ordinary precautions as to 
create sufficient fire to destroy the value 
of insurance. We know this is not true.” 

Administration of the reserve fund 
through a board of trustees, representing 
the various factors benefiting, would pre- 
sent few difficulties as to agreement or 
equitable distribution, Mr. McDonald be- 
lieves. Definite portions of the fund 
would be earmarked for labor, for man- 
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agement, and for capital. Withdrawals 
could not exceed such proportions. 

A labor leader I find wondering how 
the interests of his group would be pro- 
tected as to lowered wages, and in dis- 
bursing the reserve funds. This is Mr. 
McDonald’s reply: “Basic wages should 
be lowered in the reserve-building com- 
panies, but there is no reason why the 
low level should not start with accepted 
current wages. After completion of the 
reserve, we recommend profit-sharing by 
labor, management and capital, in all fu- 
ture excess profits. This would markedly 
increase the average return over base 
wages and dividends. Non-reserve com- 
panies would have to pay heavy pre- 
miums on account of lack of stability and 
no profit-sharing prospects. 

“Each interest—labor, management, 
and capital—would be adequately repre- 
sented on the board of trustees control- 
ling the reserve. And there would be 
rules safeguarding a minority interest 
against concerted action by capital and 
management, which frequently are iden- 
tical.” 

“Suppose,” I ask, “10 per cent. of the 
employees are unnecessary at some per- 
iod of bad business and this continues 
over a long period. This 10 per cent. 
might use up all the reserve for labor, 
and then the remainder who had to 
work would have no protection. This 
does not seem equitable.” 

“The supposition could not occur,” Mr. 
McDonald replies. “Just as each in- 
terest or class has a definite ownership 
in the full reserve of one year’s income, 
payable over a maximum of two years at 
half-pay, so each individual has the same 
interest in each class allocation. The 10 
per cent. of employees would be en- 
titled to as much as two years’ pay at 
half scale, after which they would be 
dropped. Similarly, dividends would be 
made up to investors and then stop. If 
the total reserve fund has not been com- 
pleted, each class will receive its benefit 
for such percentage of the full time as 
the reserve on hand bears to the total 
required. 

“It is presumed that the equivalent of 
two years of half income would be the 
extreme benefit to any qualified benefit 
employees or to investors. This would 
prevent hardship to them; and at the 
same time it would provide continuing 
purchasing power that would be reflected 
in a maintained consumption and hence 
production, which should prevent any 
very deep or prolonged depression.” 

One severe critic decries these benefit 
payments as a form of dole to idle people, 
and refers to the social problems de- 
veloped in England through this prac- 
tice. Mr. McDonald’s answer is definité. 
“We can escape any semblance of a dole, 
or payments to idlers, by keeping all of 
our qualified employees actively at work 
on decreased hours or a shorter week, 
adjusted to meet actual production needs. 
The reserve then would be drawn upon 
to maintain as high an average wage 
scale as possible, or desirable, for all 
employees, instead of laying off any.” 

Workman’s compensation insurance, 
pensions, sick and death benefits would 
be additional to, and exclusive of, the 
reserve fund. Such a fund is for emer- 
gency use and not for the provisions of 
normal business charges. 
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1,267 PLANTS 


in Associated Areas 


MODERNIZE 

















@ Industrial concerns have taken advantage of 


je the depression to modernize their plants by sub- 
stituting electricity for other forms of power 
and gas for other kinds of heat. During the year 
ended April 1932, industrial electric customers 
in the United States increased by 39,578, in- 
dustrial and commercial gas users by 12,000. 


In Associated areas, 1,267 companies have 
recently modernized their industrial methods 
with electricity and gas. The added electric 
load from this new business is 221,821 kilo- 
watts, which is almost twice the present capa- 
city of the System’s largest generating station. 


Improvement in basicindustrial activity should 
be accompanied by a sharp rise in the use of 
electricity and gas by Associated industrial cus- 
tomers. The Associated System serves 25,028 
industrial concerns, which represent 285 dif- 
ferent industrial classifications. These customers. 





are located principally in New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts. 


For information about facilities, service, rates, write 


Associated Gas & Electric System 











61 Broadway New York 
proses 
Companies failing to adopt the reserve mu Market?” “Just a Rally? 
Send for free copy 


plan, rather than those adopting it, 
would be handicapped, in competition, 
Mr. McDonald believes. “The reserve 
fund requirements are met from excess, 
and do not add a penny to operating 
charges,” he explains. 

Remembering how security prices 
dropped during the liquidation periods of 
recent years, I ask: “Would not a gen- 
eral depression cause unloading of re- 
serve fund securities which would fur- 
ther hurt the market, thus defeating the 
objective of the reserve policy?” 

“Assume for the sake of an extreme,” 
Mr. McDonald says, “that all or large 
numbers of the reserves are completed, 
and we face the hazard that all might 
start selling at the same time. 

“It is submitted that the object of this 
Continued on page 54 
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INVESTMENT 
INFORMATION 






The investment books listed below 
are yours for the asking. Our strict 
eligibility rules for financial adver- 
tisers give assurance of reliability in 
your dealings with these firms. 
Write direct (mentioning the RE- 
VIEW OF REVIEWS and 
WORLD’S WORK) or choose by 
number and use the coupon. 




















































A booklet describing and illus- 
trating the history and development 
of the Associated System, offered by 
Associated Gas & Electric Company, 
61 Broadway, New York. 


12 FOR INFORMATION con- 
( cerning opportunities of the 
large field covered by Cities Service 
subsidiaries engaged in the electric 
light and power, petroleum and 
natural gas industries, write to: 
Henry L. Doherty & Co., 60 Wall 
; St., New York. 

(39) enGeE Ua THAT 


ENDURE.” py Secu- 
So. La Salle 


(2) “A CHAIN OF SERVICE.” 





rities Company, 230 
St., Chicago, Ill., describes the va- 
rious securities which are offered 
by the public utility interests which 
this company serves, 


(41) INVESTMENT SERVICE, 
A booklet outlining the vari- 
ous services and departments of the 
nine offices of Hornblower & 
Weeks, 60 Congress Street, Boston. 


(51) cus nN SERVICE. A 
book describing the work of 
various departments and outlining 
services available to customers. 
Offered by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, 140 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


(52) 09k AHEAD | FI- 
NANCIALLY, visualizing 
the factor of age in the financial 
affairs of men and women, and help- 
ing investors to build out of current 
income an accumulation of property 
to provide permanent income. 
| Offered by Halsey, Stuart & Com- 
pany, 201 So. La Salle St., Chicago. 


(53)32e= AND BOND REG- 
ISTER. A record for listing 
the important features of each secu- 
rity which is held by investors. 
Offered by Otis & Company, 216 
Superior Street, N.E., Cleveland, O. 


(55)7 8 REPORT OF 
UNITED FOUNDERS 
CORPORATION for six months 
ended May 31, 1932, showing com- 
plete list of portfolio holdings, to- 
aged with earnings statement, may 
e obtained from Founders General 
Corporation, 50 Pine St., New York. 


(66 INVESTMENT BULLETIN 
(4th Quarter), discussing 
bond market indicators and a group 
of sound bonds for investment, com- 
mon stocks and preferred stocks. 
Issued by A. G. Becker and Com- 
pany, 54 Pine St., New York. 


(67) ba srony LIGHTING 
CORPORATION: A _ De- 
scription of the History and De- 
velopment of one of America’s 
Oldest Utility Groups. Pacific 
. Lighting Corp., 483 California 
/ Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


(68 INVESTMENT COUNSEL 
—A New Profession. The 
| growing place of this profession in 
| the investment field and the service 
rendered by investment counsel. 
John K. Barnes, 50 Pine St., N. Y. C. 





and WORLD’S WORK, (Oct.’32) | 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 

Please send the literature checked: 
2, 12, 89, 41, 51, 52, 53, 55, 66, 67, | 
68. (Draw a circle around numbers | 
wanted. Enclose 10c to cover mail- 
ing costs.) | 
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Build Your 
Investment 


Portfolio 
NOW!!! 


M?’AnY experienced investors believe that 
the opportunity is here now for the wise 
selection of stocks and bonds. Enhancement 
in value seems certain if selected strictly on 
an investment basis. 


A subscriber to the REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
and WORLD'S WORK writes this interesting 


letter: 


"| have read several articles in reliable 
magazines within recent months that there are 
many bargains in stocks and bonds now on the 
market, some of them yielding from ten to 
twenty percent at present prices, and advising 
investors to buy these wisely, and that when 
times get back to a more normal basis, these 
stocks and bonds will be worth far more than 
they are now. However, the writers did not 
mention any of these investments by name. 


"| observe that your department furnishes 
information on investment matters upon the 
payment of a fee. What charge would you 
make to write me a list of good stocks and 
bonds, giving their yield at present prices and 
such other information as | should have to 
guide me in purchasing. | know that, due to 
the tremendous fall in prices since 1929, one 
may pick up good bargains now—that is with 
reasonable security—but | am not sufficiently 
experienced to know what they are." 


For more than twenty-five years, the "Review of 
Reviews" and the "World's Work’ have been out- 
standing periodicals in rendering investment service 
to readers. These magazines, now distinctively 
merged, again offer that service of reliable, unbiased, 
professional counsel. It is obtainable at very reason- 
able cost. 


Your inquiry about any particular company or any 
particular security, will be answered by an expert, 
whose experience includes ten years as financial editor 
of a leading monthly magazine (not this magazine), 
and five years of association with a New York in- 
vestment house. His special occupation has been the 
gathering of investment information, and the render- 
ing of impartial advice. 

For this service there will be a fee: 


$2 for any single security to be analyzed and re- 
ported upon, and $1 for each subsequent security on 
which a report is required. 


The coupon below is for your convenience. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS (Oct’82) | 
d WORLD’ 
55 Fifth Ave., New York - ORLD’S WORK, 


Enclosed find $...... ($2 for the first security, | 
$1 for each thereafter) to cover investment analyses 
on securities which I am listing below or on sep- | 
arate sheet, together with questions which I wish | 


specifically answered. | 
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The McDonald Plan 


Continued from page 53 


plan is to promote stabilization, and that 
serious depressions are the reactions from 
the bulges of over-expansion, over- 
spending, etc. If the distribution of 
earnings has been so limited and regu- 
lated as to permit the building up of re- 
serves, there will be little likelihood of 
any outburst of over-expansion that 
would make possible the reaction of a 
sudden, sharp, and serious depression. 

“Most likely there would be, from 
whatever causes there are that make cy- 
cles, a lean or comparatively bad busi- 
ness season that first would affect some 
industries only. These would start to 
draw on their reserve funds. This re- 
leased spending power should tend to 
dampen, if not to overcome, the recession 
trend. At worst we might get a cumu- 
lative reduction of 10 to 15 per cent. in 
general business activities, as compared 
to today’s 40 to 50 per cent. This cush- 
ioning is worth while, would be gradual 
in effect, and should cause no serious 
loss of value to sound securities.” 

Knowing the public’s facility to evade 
laws of all kinds, I ask this final ques- 
tion: “If only corporations are required 
to comply with this plan, would not this 
tend to encourage individual operations, 
partnerships, and such business forms as 
the Massachusetts trust?” 

“Initially, it might,” Mr. McDonald ad- 
mits. “Actually, there is no more ad- 
vantage in escaping the reserve require- 
ments than in saving the cost of fire in- 
surance premiums. Further, the cor- 
porate form is the most satisfactory form 
of doing business. Capital, outside of 
that possessed by the operators, is almost 
impossible to secure except through the 
corporate form of limited liability and 
negotiable share holdings. 

“After some general adoption of this 
plan, either voluntarily or by statute, the 
inevitable trend would be toward uni- 
versal adoption. If one state had it, and 
no others, labor, management, and the 
investor—the sounder and better type— 
would seek employment there. Other 
states would be compelled to follow suit. 
Other companies would have to show 
reason why they did not provide a stab- 
ilization reserve. Banking and invest- 
ment would have a new measure of risk. 

“Once initiated, it would seem that 
the Stabilization Reserve Fund form of 
doing business would, inevitably, become 
the approved and standard form. It 


gives a better degree of safety and se- | 


curity, and the insurance of reasonable, 
fair, continued and increasing return to 
labor, management, and capital. 

“Finally, and most importantly,” em- 
phasizes Mr. McDonald, “it is time for 
every business interest to awake to re- 
alities. We must judge how much more 
profitable it would be to build up this 
controllable form of structure on the 
least requirements for any sound 
changes—than to risk revolt, forceful 
or political appropriation, or the eventual 
disrupture that threatens from our 
known present weaknesses. Wise men 
capitalize the inevitable.” 

Mr. McDonald puts a clincher in a final 
poser of his own: “The real question is— 
“Why not do it?” 
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The Highway A Utility 
Continued from page 39 


The farmer living alongside the trunk 
highway has already contributed sub- 
stantially toward the cost of it, and is 
continuing to contribute toward its main- 
tenance. The amount that he pays has 
no relationship to his use of it. 

The new use of the highways has 
reached a point where they are a public 

‘ utility publicly owned, their use bearing 
no relationship to ad valorem taxes paid 
by adjoining property owners or to in- 
come taxes. It is just as important that 
the cost of this new publicly owned pub- 
lic utility shall be allocated in propor- 
tion to its use, as it is important that 
similar costs be allocated to users of pri- 
vately owned public utilities. It is un- 
fair to tax the property-owners for any 
part of the costs incurred on this new 
public utility. It is also unfair that the 
highways, built at the expense of the 
property owners, should now be devoted 
to the use of a public utility without re- 
imbursement to the property owner for 
a fair return upon the money which he 
has invested in them. 

The amounts that would be paid into 
the general fund, for a return upon the 
taxpayers’ initial investment and for 
taxes equivalent to what would be paid 
if the highways were privately owned, 
would reduce the taxes against the prop- 
erty owners. It would thereby provide 
them with income in proportion to their 
investment through the payment of taxes 
in prior years, and put the public utility 
also on a tax-paying basis comparable 
with their own. 

By the establishment of the foregoing 
principles the ad valorem taxes against 
property would be reduced: (a) by be- 
ing relieved of construction and main- 
tenance costs of the highways, and (b) 
by receiving in the general fund an 
amount for the use of ‘the highways 
equivalent to a return upon the invest- 
ment and the taxes paid by this utility. 

The foregoing pertains to all use and 
all vehicles operating upon the highways. 
A part of that use referred:to is the 
operation of vehicles for hire, which re- 
quires additional regulation. Freight 
and passenger carriers that operate for 
hire provide a service in which the pub- 

lic is interested. In other forms of trans- 
portation it has been deemed essential to 
provide that the service be operated as 
economically as practicable; that rates be 
just and reasonable, and that there be no 
discrimination in the making of rates as 
between shippers or users of the public 
utility. To cover this important func-, 
tion, the State Public Utilities Commis- 
sion should have jurisdiction over fran- 
chises and rates covering all freight and 
passenger carriers operating for hire. 

With the users~of this new publicly 
owned public utility paying the cost of 
its construction and maintenance, the 
property owner would be relieved of the 
taxes he pays for its upkeep. 

These proposals would place the new 
publicly owned public utility upon ex- 
actly the same basis as other public 
utilities, which are largely privately 


owned, and would relieve much of the 
unfairness of the competition. 
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WANTED 


men who would like to 
retire at 65 


ON *200 A MONTH 

















ARE You UNDER 55 AND MALE? 
If so, this advertisement is addressed 


to you. We assume, of course, that 
you are not engaged in any hazardous 
occupation and that your health is good. 


THE PROVIDENT 
PROVIDOR 


@ Under the terms of this simple in- 
vestment plan you can arrange for a 
monthly retirement income that will 
be adequate for your needs. It may be 
$200. It may be $50, $500, or more. 
But whatever the amount, you will 
be interested in this modern way of 
securing for yourself an income that 
is guaranteed as long as you live. 


YOU’RE INSURED IN THE MEAN- 
TIME—Your family is also protected 
during the time that you are saving 
toward this retirement income. A 
Provident Providor designed to pro- 
vide an income of $200 a month 
would pay your family $20,000 in cash 
in case of your prior death. If death 
should result from accidental cause, 
your family would be paid $40,000, or 
double the face amount of the policy. 


SHOULD YOU BECOME TOTALLY 
DISABLED—The company will 
arrange to pay all premium deposits 


Loy, 
{2} 
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for you if you become totally disabled 
for a prolonged period of time before 
reaching age 60. Furthermore, you will 
be entitled to your share of annual 
dividends. Under certain conditions a 
monthly income will be paid during 
disability. Thus, practically every con- 
tingency has been thought of. 


HOW MUCH DOES IT COST? 
Convenient annual premium deposits 
take care of everything. Just how 
large or how small these deposits are 
depends, of course, on your present 
age and the amount of retirement in- 
come you will choose. 

But remember, the Provident Pro- 
vidor should not be thought of as an 
expense. It’s a sound snvestment —and 
is Taalacl by an old-line company with 
over a quarter billion dollars of assets. 

Find out today just how small a 
premium is required to secure for you 
the income you want. A free booklet 
will be sent at your request. Just mail 
the coupon. 


Provident 
‘Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia Penna. 


Founded 1865 
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PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Please send free booklet and quote premium rates at 


my age for the Provident Providor, with the under- 





My name 


standing that it places me under no obligation. 





Home address. 





Business address 





I was born 





Month Day 


Year 
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AUGUSTUS 


[LARGEST MOTOR SHIP IN THE WORLD] 


WORLD CRUISE 
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JANUARY 14— 
MAY 23, 1933 


This is the year for your World 
Cruise—and this is the ship! The 
33,000-ton AUGUSTUS... 
offering superb living accommo- 
dations on a thrilling world itin- 
erary of 34 ports and 99 localities 
—including Tripoli, an exclusive 
call,and Bali“ The Last Paradise”. 


Enjoy her famous Lido Deck, 
Promenade Dining Saloon and 
other features new to World 
Cruises! Rates are extremely low 
—$2100 up including 70 complete 
shore excursions directed by 
American Express. Write for 
complete literature. 


Apply local agent or 1 State St., New York; 
1601 Walnut St. , Philadelphia; 86 Arlington 
St., Boston; 944 Arcade, Union Trust Bldg. , 
Cleveland; 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 
386 Post St., San Francisco; 129 Decatur 
St., New Orleans; Architects Bldg., 1133 

Beaver Hill Hall, Montreal. 


ITALIAN LINE 


In Cooperation with 
THE AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 














Ships! 


Ships! 


W QUALITIES will you 
look for in a ship before 


you decide to make your transatlantic 
voyage in it? No matter what your de- 
mands, the transatlantic passenger com- 
panies stand ready to meet them. Speed, 
safety, beauty of construction and deco- 
ration, comfort—all of the new ships, 
whether already launched or still build- 
ing, can meet any requirements. No 
company is neglecting a single detail that 
will attract its share of the approaching 
post-depression travel wave. 

In Italy last year, Mussolini bolstered 
Italian shipping by merging the three 
important passenger lines: Cosulich, 
Navigazione Generale, and Lloyd-Sabau- 
do. Two of the lines were then each 
building a ship. This fall the Italian 
Line, result of the merger, sends to sea 
under identical flags two new liners: 
the Conte di Savoia and the Rez. 

In as regal a way as the Italian rulers 
journeyed to Rome, so will the Rex early 
in October enter New York harbor on its 
maiden voyage. It is a royal ship on 
which Italy pins her hope of attracting 
Europe-bound travelers directly to Italy 
by the southern route. “No fog, no ice.” 
Its sponsors boast of the all-sea route 
to Italy, and capitalize its warmth by 
devoting much of the ship’s ten acres 
of space to open-air diversions. There 
are two outdoor tiled swimming pools, 
each with a Lido beach offering sun- 
shine, if no sand. Unheard of before on 
a ship, there are four full-size tennis 
courts. If you still feel energetic, you 
can use the squash courts or the shooting 
gallery. Indoors there is a gymnasium, 
and thermal baths that duplicate the 
treatments at Salsomaggiore, famous 
Italian spa. 

The interior of the ship, in all fotir 
classes, is luxuriously comfortable. 
Italy’s three greatest firms of interior 
decorators are responsible for that. One 
of their innovations in the use of space 
is the instalation of a chapel.. Now, for 
the first time, religious services at sea 
can be held in a place designed specially 
for the purpose. It is not a small chapel, 
for it is two decks high! Its size is typ- 
ical of the whole boat. All through the 
ship—in smoking rooms, card rooms, 
staterooms, restaurants—the grand flour- 
ish of great size is continued. 

It is not an idle flourish, for the Rez is 
the third biggest boat afloat: 54,000 
gross tons. More important than that, 
she is the fastest of all passenger 
vessels. For a ten-day period in Sep- 
tember she steamed along the sides of a 
triangle in the Mediterranean, under- 
going her trials. She attained a speed 
of 28 knots an hour, and it is this tre- 
mendous speed which will lower present 
New York-Italy time forty-eight hours, 
so that the trip will take little more than 
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Ships! 


By HARRISON DOTY 


six days. Naples will be only a day 
farther from New York than Paris. 

Four propellers, driven by super- 
heated turbines developing 125,000 horse- 
power, shove this boat and its 2000 
passengers through the water. Oil—she 
is an oil burner—will be taken on at 
each end of the journey, and stored in 
huge tanks distributed so as to help the 
ship ride the waves tranquilly. 

There are a thousand and one things 
about the Rex that make her a notable 
addition to transatlantic liners. There 
is an observation bridge directly above 
the navigation bridge. A seaplane will 
meet the boat at Gibraltar so that mail 
and’ time-pressed travelers can reach 
Italy a day ahead of schedule. There 
are open-air cafés, and unusually broad 
promenade decks. An innovation is a 
completely equipped theatre, wings and 
all; and the latest instalation for talking 
pictures. From its bow, through all its 
880 feet, the Rex is every inch a king. 

The Conte di Savoia, when it follows 
the Rex to New York a month later, will 
be found to be almost an exact repro- 
duction, though on a slightly smaller 
scale, of the first ship. But it will have 
one thing that the Rex, or any other 
large boat, cannot boast. The Italian 
Line is proud of the fact that the Conte 
will carry deep within itself a Sperry 
Gyro-Stabilizer. Designed to flatten out 
the infrequent rollings encountered on 
the southern route, the stabilizer is 
Italian shipping’s most recent contribu- 
tion to comfortable sea travel. 


N THE SPRING of 1934 the French 
line, not content to rest on 
laurels won by the Ile de France, will 
enter a new liner on its Havre-New York 
run. Construction has already started, 
but no name has yet been given and for 
the time being the boat will be known as 
the T-6: T because it will enter trans- 
atlantic service, and 6 because it is the 
sixth in this family of ocean greyhounds. 
Thus far only meagre facts, though 
important, have been announced. The 
T-6 will be the largest boat on any 
ocean, for she will displace 70,000 tons 
and will be more than 1000 feet long. 
She will cost the French line $30,000,000 
—about $30,000 a foot—to build. 

She will have a 200,000 horsepower 
turbo-electric drive; and will carry more 
than 2000 passengers between Havre and 
New York in less than five days. These 
few figures are all that are available, for 
most of the details of construction are 
Continued on page 59 
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Ships! Ships! Ships! 
Continued from page 56 


going to be carefully guarded until the 
ship is nearer completion. 

Already in service as France’s latest 
bid for the dollars of travelers is the 
Champlain. This boat is a modest one 
in many respects; but the consistently 
good performance of this new and com- 
fortable ship has made her popular in 
ihe short time since she made her first 
crossing early in the summer. 


G™=" BritTain’s White Star Line, 
in July, inaugurated regular 
crossings of the Georgic, an exclusively 
cabin ship embodying many refinements 
formerly found only in very fast liners. 
She is a motor vessel, her twin screws 
driven by two tremendous internal com- 
bustion engines using a heavy oil for 
fuel But to many people the ocean 
crossing is one of the pleasantest parts 
of a European journey; they will not 
grudge the few hours the Georgic adds 
to the Atlantic trip. 

White Star ships have always been 
decorated according to classic standards. 
The Georgic broke the tradition when 
she sailed away from Liverpool with in- 
triors as modern as next minute. Her 
radio instalation is an innovation, too, 
for it is housed in the aft funnel, a 
dummy. Shielded by this great metal 
stack, all extraneous interference from 
the ship’s electrical devices has been 
eliminated. 

Throughout all of her construction, 
such ingenuity as this has placed her in 
the front ranks of the smaller ships com- 
peting for transatlantic patronage. 


A SPEED RECORD was broken in 
August. The Manhattan, new- 
est liner of the United States Lines, 
touched at Plymouth six and a half days 
after leaving New York. This voyage, 
almost entirely through heavy fog, gave 
the Manhattan the right to call herself 
the fastest cabin liner in the world. She 
has the further distinction of being cap- 
tained by George Fried, hero of many 
Tescues at sea. 

The Manhattan will soon have a sister 
ship, the Washington, almost an exact 
likeness. The two are the United States 
lines’ hopes that Americans will use 
American ships when they travel to and 
from Europe. 

For the first time on any Atlantic boat, 
ar-conditioning in its most approved 
frm is used. If the voyager doesn’t 
like the weather on deck, he goes to 
asalon where the weather is made to 
oder by a system exactly like that in 
his movie house at home. 

Largest liner ever built in this country 
~and the first American-built liner to 
enter the north Atlantic trade in thirty- 
fve years—the Manhattan is 705 feet 
lng, 86 feet wide, and registers 24,000 
tons. Her service speed is 20 knots an 
hour, due to immense oil-fired boilers 
ad careful streamlining of the hull— 
fom bulbous bow to straight stern. 

It is difficult to describe any one of 
is year’s new ships, no matter what 

she flies, without using superlatives. 
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Awayl Away? 


To the Orient via 
the Sunshine Belt 


.- On President Liners to 
Japan, China, Phiiippines 


Away to the world’s most colorful lands. To 
Hawaii, Japan, China, Philippines, Malaya. 
Away in the luxury of the famous President 
Liners; living royally. And at such trifling cost 
you’ll wonder why you ever spent a winter at 
home... Plan now with your nearest travel 
agent. Then sail any week from New York, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco or Seattle. 


Round the World 
westward - $749 


.. New go-as-you-please 
Excursions. First Class 


The trip you’ve always promised yourself 
someday. 26,000 miles Round the Globe at a 
fare that saves hundreds of dollars without 
shaving luxury one iota. Take 85 days or six 
full months, stopping over as you like, contin- 
uing on another Round the World President 
Liner. Visit 22 ports in 14 different countries 
... 85 cities or more. Available until Decem- 
ber. A sailing every other week from New 
York and California. 


To California via 
Havana, Panama 


.. Through the tropics to 
winter’s summer-land 


5500 sunny miles. 16 days, or longer if you 
care to stopover (at no additional fare) at 
Havana or the thrilling foreign cities at the 
Panama Canal. First Class fares from $175 
(Special Class on the great new President 
Hoover and President Coolidge from $135). 
Every stateroom outside, outdoor swimming 
pools—everything in the President Liner 
tradition. Sail any week. Roundtrips from 
$281.25, First Class. 


Dollar Steamship Lines 
and American Mail Line 


24 Providence St., Boston + 110 S. Dearborn St., Chicago + Union Trust Arcade, 
Cleveland - 514 W. 6thSt., Los Angeles - 604 Fifth Ave., New York + 152 Broad- 
way , Portland, Ore. +311 California St., San Francisco +338 E. Broadway, San 
Diego - Fourthat University, Seattle » 1005 Connecticut, N.W.Washington,D.C. 
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Edendale Falls, a charm- 
ing cascade in Natal, the 
“Garden Province” of 
South Africa. 





“In the stress and strain of civilization ... 
and nervous friction of our industrial sys- 
tem, Africa will be a place of refuge, a tem- 
ple set apart, where the human spirit can 
once more practice Nature worship and 
enjoy peace and quietude.” 

—Jan CuHRrIsTIAAN SMUTS. 


For those who are sick with “the stress 
and strain of civilization,” with frayed 
nerves and tired bodies, scanning the 
map for a place to “‘get away from it all,” 
Africa is the satisfying answer. Here— 
off the beaten paths of hectic travel, 
with a bracing sunshiny climate, lies a 
world of romance and mystery. The 
soothing fair-weather voyage is a mar- 
velous preparation for a new life, a fresh 
vision, in the fascinating land of 


SOUTH 
AFRICA 


From stately Capetown on the Atlantic 
to colorful Durban on the Indian Ocean 
stretches a chain of delightful seaside 
resorts, revelling in country clubs, golf, 
tennis, surf sports and exciting deep-sea 
angling. Inland are the charms and his- 
toric relics of the Cape Province—the 
“Riviera of the Southern Hemisphere”’ 
—the glorious Drakensberg Mountains, 
the Great Karoo with its weird mirages 
and vivid coloring; Oudtshoorn, the 
Cango Caves, the scenic splendors of 
George, the Wilderness and Knysna. 
Northeastward are Kimberley, Johan- 
nesburg and Pretoria, central sources of 
the world’s gold and diamonds; Kruger 
National Park, teeming with African 
game; the Zimbabwe Ruins—enigmatic 
link with antiquity; the Matopos, where 
Rhodes rests, and—climax of world spec- 
tacles—stupendous Victoria Falls. 


South Africa is easy to reach; the rail- 
ways are modern and efficient; hotels are 
excellent, and travel is comfortable and 
economical. 

For full information address 


Thos. Cook & Son-Wagons-Lits Inc. 
587 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


or 
The American Express Company 
65 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


or any office of Thos.Cook & 

ae ton-Wagons-LitsInc.,or 
ae The American Ex- 

j { press Company. 


The Rare White 
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Ships! Ships! Ships! 
Continued from page 59 


Each ship has something, at least, that 
is the greatest of its kind. The builders 
have seen to that, for they believe that 
if a boat is the fastest, or the largest, or 
the most comfortable, prospective trav- 
elers will be attracted. Competition 
among the builders may make it hard to 
choose a boat bound for Europe. But 
any choice will be a good one. 


The Japanese Theater 


N INTERESTING account of the 
classical drama of artistic Ja- 
pan appears in an annual English supple- 
ment, Present-Day Japan, published in 
Tokyo. Such age-old stage traditions 
will be of interest to travellers who are 
planning to visit the Far East, and its 
Land of the Rising Sun. Says the article: 
“Any foreigner who has visited Japan 
knows that the state railway lines there, 
which make up the trunk lines through- 
out the country, are of a narrower gauge 
than the international standard. But 
that fact does not make railway travel in 
this country uncomfortable. On the con- 
trary, Japanese railways are associated 
with cleanliness, comfort and punctuality, 
and are especially broad for their un- 
usualness in railway engineering. 

“The same is true with the theatre— 
the classical Kabuki, still of most im- 
portance in the Japanese theatre, runs on 
a narrower gauge than the international 
dramatic standard of today. It excludes 
actresses, is destitute of ideological im- 
plications, and is, alas, an art of the past 
in any case. Nevertheless, it is unmistak- 
ably true that Kabuki, with its colorful 
scenes, variety of musical accompani- 
ment, female impersonators, and unique 
conventions, forms an extremely rare and 
beautiful school of drama. 

“Kabuki plays, far from featuring cur- 
rent Japanese life, are dramas expressive 
in a poetical way of Japanese life in feu- 
dal days, going back as far as 1600. The 
greatest playwright, Monzaemon Chi- 
kamatsu, lived at nearly the same time 
as Shakespeare, and Kabuki had com- 
pleted its variety of forms before 1868, 
or the dawn of modern Japan, under the 
influence of the feudal culture of those 
days together with the national character 
of the Japanese people... . 

“The curtain rises and falls to the Hyo- 
shigi, a pair of wooden clappers, and 
while the play is going on, a pair of 
small pieces of wood are rapped together 
to accentuate the players’ performances. 
The Hanamichi, which is a passage to the 
stage through the spectators’ seats, is 
more impressive than the apron, and the 
revolving stage makes possible swift 
changes of scene with the curtain raised. 
Players and sets emerge on the stage 
from the cellar by means of the Seri- 
dashi; musical accompaniments are heard 
from behind the wings, and sometimes 
ballad-drama singers appear on the stage; 
players in certain roles change their cos- 
tumes during their performances for par- 
ticular reasons; and prompters are al- 
lowed on the stage to help the players.” 
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Inexpensive 
Vacations to 


BEAMUDA 


on ships built especially 


for pleasure travel 





WRN RG! ANY ATTTALE BR ALATLLEK WE Week EO, PUUNEET Ot eteete: 





ERE’S the trip everybody wants to 

take! Bermuda . . . on a Furness 
tour! You travel on the famous Furness 
luxury vessels. You live in Bermuda at a 
fine hotel. And one purchase covers every: 
thing, including all meals, at special low- 
cost vacation rates. 


Go on the “Monarch of Bermuda,” the only 
liner afloat cffering a private bath with 
every room. Not to mention two big tiled 
swimming pools, three night club cafes and 
a $250,000 dance deck. 


Or sail on her distinguished running mate 
the “Franconia,” famous world cruise liner, 


On either ship youll enjoy the same sur- 
roundings, the same activities, the same 
superb ocean comfort that European trav- 
elers enjoy when they go abroad in de luxe 
first class. 


So if you go to Bermuda at all, be sure to 
make it a Furness trip. . . the greatest 
value in Bermuda travel today! 


NEW LOW 
ALL-EXPENSE RATES 


6 days $62 
9 days $85 13 days $104 


For reservations and further information, ap- 
ply any authorized tourist agent or Furness 
Bermuda Line, 34 Whitehall St. (Where 
Broadway Begins), or 565 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


EURNESS 


LEADS THE WAY 
TO BERMUDA 
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#ernment is sound and is a Gibraltar of 


Helps for the Farmer 


Continued from page 30 


Up to July 1, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation had loaned $1,219,000,000 to 
4947 institutions, including 4190 banks. 
Seventy per cent. of these banks are in 
towns of 5000 or less, in communities 
that are almost entirely agricultural. 
Righty million dollars was loaned to live 
stock credit corporations, $1,500,000 to 
joint stock land banks, and $28,000,000 to 
Federal Land Banks. In addition to these 
loans, in the agricultural areas 500,000 
individual loans were made to farmers, 
aggregating $65,000,000. 

These agencies of easier credit were 
further expanded by the increase of 
$125,000,000 capital turned over to the 
Land Bank system, relieving the pressure 
of frozen mortgages and limited loan 
ability of these necessary adjuncts to the 
vast system of farm finance institutions. 

Even if the governmental relief mea- 
sures had stopped at this point, we in the 
agricultural states could have worked 
our way back to a sound financial basis. 
Prices were going up rapidly for certain 
staple products. From the low point in 
May, hogs advanced nearly 70 per cent. 
up to July 15. Cattle followed this ad- 
vance closely, reaching $10 for top steers 
by the early part of August. Dairy and 
poultry products also indicated substan- 
tial gains. Our hope is in a further rise 
in all farm prices. Further liquidation 
under low prices would leave the farm 
area prostrated, with recovery slow and 
in many sections almost impossible. 








ARM DIFFICULTIES have been 
threatened from two angles: first, 
by bank failures, causing loss of funds 
and curtailment of credit; second, by 
mortgage foreclosures. Bank failures 
have been greatly lessened by the cre- 
ation of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. 

Farm foreclosures have been numer- 
sous. We can overcome such action in 
two ways only: first, by persuading the 
creditor that the farmer can handle the 
farm more profitably than the mortgagee; 
second, by improving economic condi- 
tions to where advanced prices will en- 
able the farmer to pay interest and taxes. 
The Government has contributed to this 
program by the most far-reaching credit 
support ever given any people by a gov- 


The Government has reached forward 
another notch and has given us twelve 
additional farm credit agencies in the 
establishment of the Regional Agricul- 
tural Credit Corporations, as part of the 
Reconstruction Finance plan of helping 
all departments of American business 
and agriculture. 

Finally, we have the Home Loan Bank 
law, which to my way of thinking, is 
the crowning achievement of the entire 
Program. Already this new agency has 
ordered a sixty-day moratorium on home 
mortgages and has brought into the com- 
munities of the Middle West a feeling of 
Security not experienced in a decade. 

We have fought a good fight out here. 
If we have learned nothing else, at least 
we have found that our system of gov- 





Strength in time of great trial. 
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from New York to Plymouth 
---the nearest English port 


Five pays of delicious food, charming company, cour- 
teous service (from stewards who speak English) —five typically French 
Line days—and you’re on your way to London through beautiful rolling 
Devonshire. ... For, Plymouth is the first port of call... there’s no chan- 
nel to cross when you go to England the French Line way. 

And that train ride up from Plymouth is fascinating. 
The Great Western Railway has provided big, new, de luxe cars. They 
are comfortable, palatial, the most modern in design . . . and they are 
exclusively for French Line travelers. The country through which they 
speed to London is one of England’s glorious beauty-spots— Devon. 
Every moment at the window will give some new picture of rustic or 
historic interest . . . a bright and varied panorama. And—before you 
know it, you’re steaming into Paddington, right in the Heart of the Empire. 


Autumn is the time to visit England. French Line 
rates are greatly reduced ... and the Tourist Class on express steamers 
has been considerably enlarged. Ask any authorized travel agent for the 
details. He'll be glad to help plan your trip (if you wish), and his expert 
advice costs nothing. . . . French Line, 19 State Street, New York City. 


Freneh Line 


ILE DE FRANCE, Oct. 1 and 22 * PARIS, Oct. 8, Nov. 4 * CHAMPLAIN, Oct. 4 and 29 
LAFAYETTE, Oct. 15 * DE GRASSE, Oct. 1 and 27 * ROCHAMBEAU, Oct. 15, Nov. 19 
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HE REIGNS SUPREME... 
HIS KINGDOM, OUR KITCHEN 


From daylight till dark, the savory domain just beyond our dining room bustles 
with orderly activity. Rich broths simmer in gleaming stock-pots. Ribs of beef and 
juicy hams bake in deep, hot ovens. In one corner is the fragrance of apple pie; in 
another, the aroma of fresh-brewed coffee. And reigning over this kingdom is an 
amiable sovereign — our chef.* 

Like a wise general, he marshals his forces at dawn. In fact, hours before you leave 
your good Statler bed, he has distributed his carefully-planned menus to the cooks 
at their various stations... issued explicit orders for the day’s work... and con- 
ferred with all his assistants. 

And then, through a busy morning and crowded afternoon, he keeps a trained eye 
on everything. He watches the roasts as they come toa golden brown... tastes the 
sauces and salad dressings . . . sam- 
ples the vegetables. For, you see, 
he’s determined that nothing shall 
leave his kitchen unless it meets the 
high standard of Statler cooking. 




















And because he’s an efficient 
manager, as well as a famous chef, 
everything moves on schedule in 
his department. That’s why Statler 
food comes to you hot when it 
should be hot, cold when it should 
be co/d—in a word, deliciously pre- 
pared, perfectly served. 

To his genius for devising menus 
that abound with your favorite 
dishes ... and his expert supervi- 
sion ...we owe much of our repu- 
tation for mastering the art of 
American Cookery. And _ we’re 
proud cf him. He, in turn, is proud 
of his contribution to Statler serv- 
vice. For, like all our employees, 
his ambition is to please and to 
satisfy the thousands who come to 





our hotels month after month to 
dine — and to be housed. 


*73% of Statler stockholders are 
employees. 
































HOTELS STATLER 


where ‘‘The guest is always right”’ 
BOSTON BUFFALO 
CLEVELAND DETROIT $T. LOUES 
in NEW YORK, Aofel Pennsylvania 
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The March of Events 


Continued from page 46 


THE Baltimore & Ohio Railroad win, 
Interstate Commerce Commission ap- 
proval (August 20) of a loan of $31,635, 
000 by the Reconstruction Finance Cor. 
poration—to be used as half payment of 
a 4% per cent. bond issue maturing 
March 1, 1933, the remainder to be paid 
with a 5 per cent. bond. 


INTERNAL REVENUE collections for the 
year ending June 30, 1932, (published 
August 21) drop to $1,557,729,042—com. 
pared with $2,428,228,754 in the previous 
fiscal year. The income tax receipts alone 
fell off $803,000,000. 


A NATIONAL conference of business and 
industrial committees called by President 
Hoover meets in Washington (Augusi 
26). The general tone, initiated by M, 
Hoover in his opening address, that the 
major economic crisis has now been 
overcome, is supported when industrial. 
ists and federal officials cite factors which 
are working for economic recovery, 
Definite acts include: a 60-day mora- 
torium on first mortgage foreclosures by 








receivers of closed national banks, re- 
quested by Franklin Fort, chairman o 
the Home Loan Bank Board, and ordered 
by Controller Pole; formation of a cen- 
tral committee with Henry M. Robinson, 
Los Angeles banker, as chairman, and six 
sub-committees to study specific prob- 
lems such as increased employment o 
railroads (chairman Daniel Willard) anj 
increased employment through the shar: 
ing-work movement (chairman Walte 
C. Teagle). On August 27 Mr. Teagle’ 
committee adopts the slogan 
curity by job spreading” and begins its 
work. The American Federation of La 
bor heartily endorses this work-spread 
movement. 


APPROXIMATELY 6,500,000 employees 
30,000 business concerns are covered }j 
$10,500,000,000 in group life insuran 
policies, William I. Graham, vice presi 
dent of the Equitable Life Assurance Sv 
ciety, announces (September 5). 



























A JOINT COMMITTEE of nine, represent 
ing railway management, agrees (Se 
tember 9) to serve notice of a 20 
cent. reduction in railway labor, to supe! 
sede the 10 per cent. cut that went into 
effect February 1 to hold for a yea. 
The railway labor unions will be i 
vited to arbitrate, voluntary adjustmet! 
being desired to avoid appeal under th 
Railway Labor Law. It is at once de 
clared on behalf of the twenty-on 
unions concerned that they will be unaml- 
mous in fighting further reduction. Fou! 
months ‘will be available for treatmer! 
of the question. If employees refuse 
negotiate or arbitrate, the roads 
act, subject to the law. 


In Avucust unfilled orders of the United 
States Steel Corporation showed thei! 
first increase in 16 months. The increa* 
totaled 3,293 tons, it is announced (Sep 
tember 10), following word that the co 
poration is about to spend $5,000,000 o 
improvements in its plants. It is also a 
nounced (September 7) that steel pre 
duction in the nation has increased du 
ing the past week. 
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INTERNATIONAL war debts will be 
studied in their relationship to American 
prosperity, it is announced (September 
11) by the newly formed Committee for 
the Consideration of Intergovernmental 
Debts. Headed by Alfred P. Sloan Jr., 
seventy-six leaders in industry, agricul- 
ture and labor will investigate the bear- 
ing war debts have on American pros- 
perity to determine whether American 
interests can best be served by cancela- 
tion or payment. 


World Events 


India's "Untouchables" gain 
vote . . . New President for 
Mexico ... German Reichstag 
dismissed. 
= PROBLEM of apportioning the ballot, 
long a trouble-maker among India’s 
quarrelsome religious sects—is consider- 
ed settled (August 16) for a decade as 
Great Britain forces all parties to ac- 
cept her temporary solution. Under this 
plan, the franchise is materially ex- 
tended ‘so that even the “untouchables” 
are allowed to vote, and the voting dis- 
tricts are defined. 


Exectep President of Ecuador, but de- 
clared ineligible by Congress (August 
20)—this is the fate of Neptali Bonifaz, 
about to take office September 1, but 
admitting that in his youth he claimed 
Peruvian citizenship. 


JAPANESE military forces, operating 
from occupied Manchuria, invade the 
Jehol province of China proper, captur- 
ing Nanling. There is little Chinese re- 
sistance (August 21). Three days later 
come grim reports of the ravages of a 
cholera epidemic in China, reputedly the 
most severe in many years. 


Fottowers of Adolf Hitler, and that 
leader himself, defy (August 23) the con- 
servative Von Papen Government in the 
matter of five German Fascists, con- 
demned to death at Beuthen, Silesia, for 
the murder of a Communist. The Ger- 
man Government has issued stringent de- 
crees, in an effort to stamp out spas- 
modic civil war in the Reich. 


Iraty, for economy, begins (August 
25) anaval retirement program scheduled 
to reduce her naval strength one-third. 
A 274,000 ton navy will be left after two 
battleships, twelve cruisers, twenty-five 
destroyers, and twelve submarines have 
been laid up. At the same time, the fleet 
will be reorganized into two squadrons: 
one of seven 10,000 ton cruisers stationed 
at Spezia, within easy distance of French 
waters; and one of six 5,000 ton cruisers, 
new and fast, based at Taranto in the 
arch of the Italian boot. 


THE Von Papen Government promul- 
gates a depression and unemployment re- 
lief program studded with daring eco- 
nomic features (August 28). Compul- 
sory loan levies will be extended to land- 
ed estates, and probably to private busi- 
ness capital, to supplement advances by 
the Reichsbank. Dr. Hans Luther, 
Reichsbank president, flays extreme “eco- 
nomic nationalism”, and warns German 
debtors that they must meet their ob- 
ligations abroad directly and in full. 


Genera. Abelardo Rodriguez is named 
Provisional President of Mexico as Con- 
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gress (September 4) accepts the resigna- 
tion of Ortiz Rubio on account of “ill 
health”. General Rodriguez—who is 41— 
will serve out Senor Rubio’s unexpired 
term, which runs to December 1, 1934. 
The new President had served as his pre- 
decessor’s Minister of War. 


THE JAPANESE CABINET, disregarding 
Secretary Stimson’s thesis of official non- 
recognition of the results of war, based on 
the Kellogg-Briand pact of 1928, an- 
nounces (September 9) that it will form- 
ally recognize the infant state of Man- 
chukuo (erected out of the Japanese 
conquests in Manchuria). Manchukuo is 
under Japanese tutelage and control. 


Tue German Reichstag (September 12) 
votes Chancellor von Papen out of office, 
513-32. It is the most overwhelming 
parliamentary defeat ever sustained in 
any country! But the persistent Von 
Papen dissolves the Reichstag, appeals to 
the people, and is expected to call an- 
other general election within sixty days. 
The last one was held July 31. All Ger- 
man parties are united in disliking the 
aristocratic Von Papen. Captain Hermann 
Goering, Speaker of the Reichstag and 
widely famous as a World War “ace”, 
leads the parliamentary opposition. 


International Affairs 
Bolivia and Paraguay .. . 
Germany wants arms equality 
- «+ "Americans throw their 
moral weight." 
Ep Imperial Economic Conference, at 
Ottawa, comes to an end (August 20). 
A month’s deliberations, by representa- 
tives of nine geographical and political 
divisions of the British Empire, results 
not in a general treaty but in twelve 
separate trade pacts—Canada with the 
United Kingdom, Canada with the Irish 
Free State, etc. 


THE committee of neutrals offers from 
Washington (August 29) an identic note 
to Bolivia and Paraguay, proposing sus- 
pension of hostilities in the Chaco region 
for sixty days, beginning September 1. 
Bolivia and Paraguay both refuse. An- 
other identic note (September 10) urges 
immediate suspension of hostilities and 
a three months’ period for negotiations, 
beginning October 1. 


At GENEVA (September 4) the World 
Peace Congress opens its 29th session, 
with eighty delegates from European na- 
tions and the United States attending. 
The Conference will work to multiply the 
moral obstacles to war, and to force upon 
the League of Nations outlawry of war 
as an inviolable principle. 


Tue GERMAN arms memorandum, sub- 
mitted to the French ambassador on 
August 29, is made public by the German 
Foreign Office (September 6). The text 
calls for a confidential discussion be- 
tween the French and German govern- 
ments, and states Germany’s determina- 
tion to equal consideration with all other 
countries on the question of armaments 
—irrespective of limitations outlined by 
the Versailles Treaty. Germany threat- 
ens to withdraw from the Geneva dis- 
armament conference unless she receives 
fair treatment. The ex-Allies are also 
pledged to disarmament by important 
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clauses of the Versailles Treaty. 


PremieR MacDonald proposes (Sep- 
tember 10) postponement of the Dis- 
armament Conference Bureau meeting 
scheduled for September 21 at Geneva, 
and recommends a substitute conference 
between Italy, France, Poland, and En- 
gland, to determine their policy toward 
Germany’s demands for armament equal- 
ity. France refuses MacDonald’s proposal 
(September 11). x 


Wuen the American people see “terri-’; 
tory overrun, they instinctively resolve 
to throw their moral weight and, if needs 
be, their material weight on the side of 
the invaded,” says Ambassador Edge 
(September 11), in presenting to France 
America’s memorial to the Battle of the 
Marne, at Mieux, France. The statement, 
made at the presentation of the counter- 
part of Franice’s gift of the Statue of 
Liberty, is interpreted as meaning that 
America will exert every effort to up- 
hold the sanctity of the Kellogg-Briand 
pact, as expressed by Secretary Stimson 
when (August 8) he pledged American 
willingness to consult in case of war. 
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FIVE MONTHS } 
Hatpers for only 


ae) ZINE ONE DOLLAR 


Just half the news stand price 


SY © 
p> 


A subscriber has just written us, 


“If there is constructive sanity anywhere in these troubled years, it 
is found within the bright covers of HARPERS MAGAZINE.”’ 


Just now, when thoughtful Americans need all the mental alertness and spiritual 
fortitude they can muster, Harpers Magazine is proving a stout ally in this 
business of straight and courageous thinking. 


In order to introduce the magazine to those logical readers whose names are 
not yet on our subscription list, we are making a very special offer of five months 
for only $1.00. (Just half the news stand price!) The short list below gives 
you some idea of the importance of the contributors and the range of material 
of the magazine which is more widely discussed than any other periodical among 
educated people. Return the coupon at once to be sure of enjoying 


More than 50 impressive articles and 20 distinguished 
stories, including: 





IN PRAISE OF IDLENESS, by Bertrand Russell 
HOME AGAIN FROM AMERICA, by Louis Adamic 
POETRY IN AN AGE OF DEPRESSION, by Aldous Huxley 
| VAMPIRES IN THE HOME, by Clemence Dane 
| THIS YEAR OF COWARDICE, by Charles Willis Taompson 
| WHAT SHOULD COMMON STOCKS BE WORTH? by John T. Flynn 
| THE INDIVIDUAL IN RUSSIA, by Maurice Hindus 
A DAY IN A GANGSTER’S LIFE, by Meyer Berger 
SOUTH AMERICAN PORTRAITS, by Philip Guedalla 
WISCONSIN IS DIFFERENT, by Elmer Davis 
LO, THE POOR INTROVERT, by Dorothy Canfield 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


Harpers Magazine, 49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


I am enclosing one dollar for your five months’ offer to new subscribers. 
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COMMUNITY AND INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


Better Environment 


for Industry 


By ANDERSON PACE 


A RASH THING to say, but nev- 
ertheless true, is that the 
depression has done more for American 
industry than all the years of prosperity 
that preceded it. 

Up to the time of the depression many 
industries had become loaded with 
wasteful and extravagant practices, poli- 
cies and personnel. Worse still, these 
things had been accepted as perfectly 
natural characteristics of the business. 
It is a good bet that waste in business, 
like waste in government, would never 
have been lopped off without the eco- 
nomic pressure enforced by depression. 

The depression likewise awakened 
many industrial executives to the handi- 
caps of a poor location, and forced them 
to see that a new and better environ- 
ment is essential, not only to prosperity 
but even to survival. 

The depression thus will put many in- 
dustries on the march, in a search for 
a location where the environment will 
foster industrial health for the business. 
But the search is not as simple as it 
sounds, and the earmarks of a better 
location are not instantly visible. 

How, then, can the industries, forced 
to move by the depression, know where 
to look in a land as broad and wide as 
our own? Would it be safe for them to 
accept the statistical claims of the average 
Chamber of Commerce? 

Must they throw out an engineering 
dragnet to secure the facts they need? 

Is there no short cut that might save 
time, effort, and expense? 

Again, our well-known depression 
steps up and provides a partial answer 
to these questions. Where—during the 
past three years—has economic pressure 
been lightest? Perhaps the zone that 
has suffered the least will provide a 
better foundation for industrial stability 
than those in which the gloom has been 
deeper and the unemployment more 
acute. The seeker who chooses to be 
guided by these considerations will not 
have to look long, because one of the 
North-Central States has stayed in the 
ting while other states have gone down 
for the count of nine. 

About this zone a prominent journalist 
recently wrote: “There is a happy land 
not far away, where, believe it or not, 
a roseate afterglow of prosperity still 
lingers.” And, believe it or not, that 
Statement refers to the much discussed 
State of Wisconsin, where conditions are 
better relatively, even if they are not 
g00d absolutely. 
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Even in the current season, payrolls 
have been closer to normal than in any 
other industrial area of the United 
States. Paralleling this, Wisconsin’s 
dairy industry is still getting pay from 
its creameries and cheese factories on 
a basis only a little below normal. 

And the tourist business—one of the 
state’s great industries—has — suffered 
little, because many people in nearby 
states have substituted short trips into 
Wisconsin for their former long trips. 

Finally, Wisconsin’s municipal, county, 
and state administrations have been con- 
tinuing their record of economical man- 
agement, which has made such cities as 
Milwaukee a model for other states to 
shoot at, but seldom to equal. 

Another important factor in making 
Wisconsin the white spot on the map is 
the diversification of farming and in- 
dustry—an economy made nearly self- 
supporting and less dependent on the 
outer world than is the case in most in- 
dustrial states. The best illustration of 
this point may be found in one of Wis- 
consin’s garden spots—the zone sur- 
rounding Lake Winnebago—where the 
industrial cities of Neenah, Menasha, 
Appleton, Oshkosh, and Fond du Lac 
present an interesting picture of bal- 
anced economic development. 

In the area dominated by these cities, 
60 per cent. of the total income is pro- 
duced by industry and 40 per cent. by 
agriculture. More important still, the 
agriculture largely represents money 
crops and commodities upon which in- 
dustry is directly founded, exactly 55 
per cent. being derived from milk and its 
products. 

To extend this picture of economic 
balance, the retailers of the zone do an 
annual business approximating the com- 
bined totals for industry and agriculture. 

To this combination of economic bal- 
ance and governmental economies may 
be added the final factor, in the form 
of the second largest but less intensively 
developed consuming market in the 
United States. 

Ability to weather the depression suc- 
cessfully is no mean tribute to the man- 
agement, policies, and products of a 
business. 

To be able to weather the depression 
more successfully than neighboring 
zones is likewise proof of the possession 
of industrial advantages which may go 
far in building that better industrial 
environment which many American in- 
dustries now so strongly desire. 





Opportunity 
for Motorboat 


Manufacturer 


The following factors indicate a de- 


finite and profitable opportunity for a 
motorboat manufacturer in Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin: 


1 


» 


=~ 


is 


The unique facilities for motorboat- 
ing provided by Lake Winnebago— 
the largest fresh water lake wholly 
within the boundaries of any state. 


Direct and convenient access to the 
Great Lakes and to navigable 
streams and lakes directly con- 
nected with Lake Winnebago. 


Convenience and accessibility to the 
largest ‘“‘small lake region’’ in the 
United States: Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota. 

Unusual and favorable commodity 
rates and shipping schedules over 
the railroads serving Oshkosh. 


, Location with respect to raw ma- 


térials, so that there is no back- 
tracking on supplies or finished 


product. 


A large market of the most motor- 
boat-minded public in the United 
States. 


Finally, because of current plans 
which will lead to a great increase 
in the number of motorboat owners 
in this zone. 


Cooperation of an unusual character 
available, and facts will be supplied 


immediately upon application to 


Cc. W. HOYT, President 


Oshkosh Chamber of Commerce 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 




















OPPORTUNITY 


for 


MANUFACTURER 


of 


CONFECTIONERY 


fectionery, 


To a manufacturer of highgrade con- 
Barron County offers an 


excellent opportunity— 


1. To capitalize a location at the 
source of the finest milk and cream 
in the middle west. 


2. To benefit by the consistent and 


steady improvement which has 
taken place in Barron County’s 
dairy herds, resources and products. 


3. To capitalize Barron County’s 


national reputation for producing 
the best in dairy products. 


4. To serve an accessible market 


which, while consuming nearly five 
hundred million pounds of candy 
per annum, buys 85% of it from 
manufacturers located outside of 
the middle west. 


Further data and cooperation may be 


secured by addressing the 


RICE LAKE CREDIT BUREAU 


RICE LAKE, BARRON CO. 
WISCONSIN 


and if you like to golf, fish, swim, ride. 


satl, hike or loaf this district will appeal 


to 


you immediately and permanently. 


Altractive folder will be forwarded on 
request. 























Every Need Need 
‘Provided for 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President © HOME OFFICE, Newark, NJ 
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NEW PLUMAGE 
Not only does the whirling cylinder of 
the speedy Mimeograph turn off splen- 
didly printed copies of such important 
things as form letters, bulletins, office and 
factory forms, charts, graphs, etc., by the 
thousands hourly, but it does that work in 
several colors when desired, with no added 
cost. Let us show you how the Mimeograph 
is now more useful than ever before. Write 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—or see clas- 
sified telephone directory for nearest branch. 
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